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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE TRIADIC 
HYPOTHESIS: REACTION TO FRUSTRATION, 
EGO-DEFENSE, AND HYPNOTIZABILITY 


I. CORRELATIONAL APPROACH 


SAUL ROSENZWEIG ann SEYMOUR SARASON* 
Clark University and Worcester State Hospital 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The triadic hypothesis has been stated by Rosenzweig (4, p. 
489) as follows: ‘““Hypnotizability as a personality trait is to be 
found in positive association with repression as a preferred mechan- 
ism of defense and with impunitiveness as a characteristic type of 
immediate reaction to frustration.” As a corollary to the triadic 
hypothesis, nonhypnotizability would be associated with such other 
defense mechanisms as displacement and projection, and with other 
types of reaction to frustration—intropunitiveness. and extrapuni- 
tiveness. 

Thus, first formulated in 1938, the triadic hypothesis has a short 
past. Its component parts, however, have a long and interesting 
background. To demonstrate how these separate concepts have 
merged into a larger frame of reference, the development of each 
might well be presented. In this way, the dynamic relationships 
expressed in the hypothesis could be shown to have had an implicit 
historical affinity. The object of the present report is, however, a 
more empirical one. 

Explicitly, the hypothesis emerged from an experimental study 
of repression in which it appeared that individuals who utilized or 
failed to utilize this mechanism of defense were differentiated also 
in the character of their immediate reactions to frustration. On 
the one hand, those who tended to forget their failures, in accord- 


* Almost all of the actual experimentation involved in this study was car- 
ried out by the junior author alone (designated in the text as the experimenter). 
Both authors are responsible for the design of the experiment and for the inter- 
pretation of the results. The senior author is responsible for the present form 
of the manuscript. 
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ance with the repression theory, seemed to react in the frustrating 
situation itself by glossing over and rationalizing (impunitive). 
On the other hand, those who were prone to remember their fail- 
ures better than their successes, and hence could not be said to have 
repressed their unpleasant experiences, seemed to respond in the 
frustrating situation with aggression directed either outwardly 
(extrapunitive) or inwardly (intropunitive). It was speculated that 
both the extrapunitive and intropunitive reactions entailed remem- 
bering the occasion of frustration as if, in the former case, in antici- 
pation of revenge and, in the latter, in preparation for nursing the 
wounds to one’s pride. In either case the aggressive impulses 
arising in the immediately frustrating situation tended to be pre- 
served for later expression as, e.g., in memory. By contrast, the 
impunitive reaction was conceived to entail a conscious forgetting 
of the frustrating experience as if in keeping with the motive of 
reconciling one’s self and others to the disagreeable situation. 
Since the concept of types of reaction to frustration seemed in 
certain respects simpler than repression and was thought more 
amenable to measurement, an effort was soon made to prepare an 
appropriate testing device. This project proved to be more formid- 
able than was at first anticipated, but an instrument has nevertheless 
become available for preliminary use and will be described below. 
From another direction the relationship between repression and 
hypnotizability was suggested. In the long history ot hysteria this 
illness has been almost invariably associated with hypnosis. More- 
over, in Freudian psychoanalysis hysteria has from the first been 
linked with repression. There was thus an obviously implied asso- 
ciation between repression as a mechanism of defense and hypno- 
tizability as a personality trait. A preliminary study of this rela- 
tionship with approximately fifteen subjects gave positive results. 
The hypnotizable individuals recalled their successes better than 
their failures more often than did the nonhypnotizable ones. Since 
this difference was, however, by no means absolute, and the indica- 
tions of a relationship between repression and impunitiveness were 
similarly tentative, further investigation was clearly desirable. 
Before entering into a discussion of the procedures used and the 
results obtained in the present investigation, it should be made clear 
what the triadic hypothesis does and what it does not involve. 
It must be kept constantly in mind that the components of the 
hypothesis refer to different aspects of the personality. The impuni- 
tive reaction embraces factors such as self-deception and the “for- 
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getting” of frustration also found in the mechanism of repression. 
There are additional elements, e.g., the transitory and relatively 
conscious nature of the impunitive response, which distinguish the 
one from the other. Topographically considered, repression is a 
more unconscious process. Likewise, in the trait of hypnotizability 
are found factors such as the absence of overt aggression and the 
process of identification encountered also in the mechanism of 
repression ; but there are others, e.g., the manner of hypnotic induc- 
tion, the muscular accompaniments, and the masochistic root, which 
distinguish hypnotizability from repression. In brief, the com- 
ponents of the triadic hypothesis, while overlapping with each other, 
do not do so completely. Each possesses unique aspects. It may, 
therefore, be expected that their intercorrelation will by no means 
be perfect. Instead, the ultimate aim of any intensive study of the 
hypothesis would be to determine the amount and kind of overlap 
among the components. 


As stated, the triadic hypothesis specifically refers to hypnotiz- 
ability. It was, however, impossible for certain practical reasons 
to test the hypnotizability of all subjects in this study. In these 
instances—as indicated later—a measure of suggestibility worked 
out by Hull (2) was substituted. This substitution is warranted 
by the prevailing views of hypnosis, in which hypnosis is regarded 
as largely dependent upon suggestion; and by certain empirical find- 
ings of a significant correlation between hypnotizability and waking 
suggestibility in the relaxed state. Barry, MacKinnon, and Murray 
(1, p. 16) obtained the following results: 


Hypnotizability with Suggestibility in the Relaxed State.............. 52 
Hypnotizability with Suggestibility in the Daydream State............ 23 
Hypnotizability with Suggestibility in Normal Attitude State.......... .06 


According to these authors, the attitudes assumed during hyp- 
nosis and suggestibility in the relaxed state are very similar. It 
must, nevertheless, be noted that hypnotizability and suggestibility 
are by no means completely interchangeable, and since the triadic 
hypothesis refers in the first instance to hypnotizability, those parts 
of the present study which substitute suggestibility are obviously 
less relevant than the others. 

Although the primary purpose of this investigation is to ex- 
amine the relationships between repression, impunitive reaction to 
frustration, and hypnotizability, as just indicated, complete valida- 
tion of the hypothesis must, it was recognized, demonstrate certain 
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reciprocal relationships as well. Such questions as the following 
require answer: Do individuals who fail to show repression charac- 
teristically react extrapunitively or intropunitively in a frustrating 
situation? Are they less hypnotizable than those manifesting repres- 
sion and reacting impunitively? Although measures of projection 
and displacement as modes of defense alternative to repression were 
unfortunately not available in the present study, measures of extra- 
punitiveness and intropunitiveness and of nonhypnotizability could 
be correlated with the absence of repression. In these ways certain 
tentative conclusions regarding the reciprocal aspects of the hypoth- 
esis could be reached. 


Test PROCEDURES 


The measurement of the component variables of the triadic 
hypothesis took place in three sessions. Since the content of each 
session was different and relatively independent, it was not neces- 
sary to make the time interval between sessions the same for each 
subject. However, in practically all cases the components were 
measured within a period of two months. After each session the 
subjects were requested not to communicate to others the nature 
of the tests. They were also asked before each session whether or 
not they had any previous knowledge of the test to be taken. It 
may be mentioned in passing that all of them appeared to be unin- 
formed. Many even told the experimenter later of trying to find 
out beforehand what they would be expected to do and of being 
rebuffed. 

The order of administration of the tests was the same in prac- 
tically all cases: in the first session the repression test was given; 
and in the second, the Rosenzweig F-test ; suggestibility or hypnosis 
was measured in the third hour. 


A. Measurement of Repression 


The question may well be raised as to the desirability of employ- 
ing sexual content as a basis for the measurement of repression. 
Such an emphasis would be well warranted by historical consider- 
ations, since the original Freudian concept of repression had refer- 
ence to the fate of sexual strivings in hysteria. Moreover, the three 
components of the triadic hypothesis have a common motivational 
basis in the “erotic” drives. In hypnosis such urges are almost 
perceptibly present in the experimental procedure. Impunitiveness 
has been interpreted (5) as deriving from “erotic” drives and as 
thus differing from extrapunitiveness and intropunitiveness, which 
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spring from aggressive ones. It may be noted that repression is 
less univocally connected with erotic needs despite the historical 
orientation of the concept; i.e., while sexual content is, particularly 
in Western culture, an apt candidate for such defensive reaction, 
other content can be its object. The necessary condition is some 
ego-threat—some basis for wounded self-esteem—whether sexual 
or otherwise in implication. Since the repression test employed in 
this study was nonsexual in content, the device may lack something 
from the standpoint of the historical concept. However, the proce- 
dure may by this very defect more sharply isolate what is essential 
from what is accidental in the ego-defensive mechanism. 


The test actually used was the same in all significant respects 
to the one employed by Rosenzweig (4) in previous studies of 
repression. It consisted in the administration of a set of wooden 
jigsaw picture puzzles in the guise of an intelligence test. The 
subjects in one of the experimental groups were given eighteen 
puzzles each; in the other two groups the average number was 
fifteen. The puzzles were administered so that the subject was 
deliberately allowed to succeed in half of them and made to fail in 
the remaining half, completion being equivalent to success, and 
incompletion to failure. Due to individual differences in ease and 
speed of solution, this desideratum was not always achieved, but the 
difference between the number of failures and successes experienced 
never exceeded two. The scoring system to be described later takes 
into account and controls such differences. The following standard 
set of instructions was used in every case: 


Have you ever done jigsaw picture puzzles? 

Do you like doing that sort of thing? 

The point is that I am going to give you some picture puzzles to do as 
an intelligence test so that you may be compared for certain purposes with 
the other persons who are taking the test. 

The procedure is as follows: Each puzzle has a picture represented on it 
and I shall therefore begin in each case by letting you study for a few 
seconds (10) a small card that has on it a miniature reproduction of the 
completed puzzle. If you will study this card carefully and have constantly 
in mind while doing a particular puzzle what object it is supposed to repre- 
sent, you will have less difficulty in solving the puzzle. 

Is that clear so far? 

Now as to the scoring of the test. Please listen carefully. Each puzzle 
has a certain amount of time allotted for its solution. The amount of time 
allotted is that which the puzzle in question usually, i.e., on the average, 
requires for solution, and this naturally varies with the difficulty of the 
puzzle. You ought therefore to work as rapidly as you can. 
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Is that clear? 

Are there any questions? 

If not, we are ready to begin. 

Here is a picture of a 

All right. 

Here are the pieces for the first puzzle. Please wait each time till I 
remove all the pieces from the box and say “Go.” 


Go. 


The experimenter tried by various methods to arouse excitement 
and tension as, e.g., by looking alternately at his stop-watch and at 
the subject now and again; by frowning disappointedly when a task 
had to be interrupted before completion; and by maintaining a dis- 
tant attitude in general. Questions were answered in monosyllables, 
and the impression given that talking while taking an intelligence 
test was not allowed. That the test was ordinarily a definitely frus- 
trating one is indicated by the followirz samples of introspection: 


In regard to how I felt when I did and did not finish a test: Two 
things worried me if you may call it such. When I didn’t pass, you may say 
the second one, I felt that I must have done worse than others may have, 
but I later got to doubt whether they could have passed it in so short a 
time. When I did finish one I felt delighted, but then you can say every- 
one could have done it in the time allotted. Therefore, throughout the test, 
you may say I was considering how I made out compared to others; this 
was my main feeling, as well as also, what you must have thought when 
I didn’t finish one. After I did, I tried to spot certain things in order to 
aid me. 


When I finished a puzzle I felt more or less relieved and also glad. When 
I didn’t finish the puzzle I felt rather chagrined or angry at myself for 
not being able to do so It also made me feel more or less ashamed of 
myself. 


Feeling of nervousness before and during attempt to solve puzzle. In- 
creased nervousness and feeling of shame if puzzle was not solved. This 
was relieved somewhat if a puzzle was solved. Thought that time should be 
allowed to finish puzzle and record kept of that time, rather than the method 
used. 


Being told that the test was measuring intelligence, I immediately had 
a sinking feeling in the pit of my stomach. Whether it is natural or not, 
it is not my duty to speculate. I do know that it caused me to be emotionally 
tense and set to do my best. However, it did not result in full expression 
(able to think) but seemed to hinder the thinking processes. A completion 
of a puzzle did not cause any due satisfaction, for I always remembered 
my past failures. An unsolved puzzle simply aroused the thought that “I 
could have done it with a few seconds more.” 
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At the start of the investigation two measures of repression were 
used. The first, a word-hunt test, was given shortly after the puz- 
zles had been administered. This consisted of a congeries of words 
scrambled together on a white sheet so that individual words were 
not apparent at first glance. Embedded in the group were the names 
of the puzzles. The subject was given a minute and a quarter to 
find as many words as possible. It was speculated that the indi- 
vidual who utilized repression would tend to miss the names of the 
puzzles he had failed. His “blind spots’ (failed puzzles) would 
make him selectively block out from the stimulus field elements con- 
nected with painful experience. By this technique, it was judged, 
repression could be measured as it actually takes effect in experience. 

After this word-hunt test had been administered, the subject was 
given as a buffer a mimeographed blank on which he was asked for 
information about age, address, educational background, hobbies, 
future occupation, etc. He was then instructed to name as many 
of the puzzles as he could recall. This second measure of repres- 
sion was the one which Rosenzweig had used in his earlier studies. 

Finally, the subject was requested to write a description of 
how he felt when he was taking the test and, more specifically, when 
he succeeded or failed. 

In order that no factor should have undue weight in the scor- 
ing, a repression index was utilized which took into account the rela- 
tion between the number of successes and failures recalled, on the 
one hand, and the number experienced, on the other; and which 
expressed this relation as a percentage of the total number of 
puzzles recalled. The general formula is: 


100 Recalled ) Recalled 
Successes Experienced Failures Experienced 


= Repression 
100 (eee Recalled ) + 106 Gere Recalled ) ndex 
Successes Experienced Failures Experienced 


An example follows: 


Successes Successful Puzzles Successes Recalled as Percent- 
Recalled Experienced age of Successes Experienced 
6 8 75 
Failures Failures Failures Recalled as Percent- 
Recalled Experienced age of Failures Experienced 
3 8 37 
75 — 37 


742° .34 (Repression Index) 
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All scores thus obtained run from +1 to —1. A plus score 
indicates a preponderance of recalled failures. 


B. Measurement of Reaction to Frustration 


Rosenzweig’s F-test, now in process of standardization, was 
used to measure immediate reactions to frustration. An earlier and 
s_mpler version of this procedure has been described elsewhere (5). 
On the first section (P), the subject is confronted with situations 
constructed to favor the projection of his unconscious stereotyped 
attitudes. Such attitudes are elicited by a series of cartoons, each 
of which pictures a frustrating situation with two or more indi- 
viduals involved. The frustrating individual is represented as 
making a certain statement, and it is the task of the subject to fill 
the box above the picture of the frustrated individual with an appro- 
priate response. Each response can be scored for its intropunitive, 
extrapunitive, or impunitive character. 

The opinion behavior of the subject is next obtained by a series 
of verbally described frustrating situations. In one section (1) 
he indicates the response of the person “he would like to be—the 
kind of person it is his ideal to be” by checking one of the three 
optional statements corresponding to the intropunitive, extrapuni- 
tive, and impunitive reactions. A space for an original response is 
also provided. The ideals of the subject regarding reaction to frus- 
tration are thus evaluated. In the next section (R) he indicates i~ 
the same manner the response he “would actually make in the situa- 
tion.” His opinions of his real behavior are thus obtained. 

A final section (B) samples real life behavior in mild frustrating 
situations. The assignment requires the subject to solve in brief 
periods of time a paper-and-pencil test series consisting of maze, 
arithmetical, and geometrical problems. The test is so designed that 
many items are not solvable in the time allotted, and, consequently, 
frustration is experienced. In this eventuality, the subject must 
check one of three listed responses corresponding to the extrapuni- 
tive, intropunitive, and impunitive types of reaction. 

Shortly after the last section of the F-test had been collected 
by the experimenter, the subject was allowed two minutes to write 
the names of as many paper-and-pencil problems as he could recall. 
This task was added to the standard F-test as a possible means of 
checking the results obtained from the repression test proper. 

In order to evaluate adequately the frustration data presented 
in the next section, one must keep constantly in mind the nature of 
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each part of the test. From a comparison of Section P with the 
other parts of the F-test, it is apparent that the responses in the 
former, where the individual presumably projects his implicit stereo- 
types, are the most relevant to the triadic hypothesis. The responses 
in Section I and R are influenced and restricted by directions which 
require the subject to give his opinion about his reactions. Section 
B, which was constructed to measure actual behavior, involves im- 
personal problems. Studies in progress by Frost at Clark Uni- 
versity on the validation of the F-test indicate that Section B in 
its present state is a poor indicator of an individual’s reactions to 
frustration; that both Sections I and R measure largely the same 
thing, and that the reliability of these “opinion” responses is low. 
In most of his experiments Frost has found Section P the most 
revealing and the one which holds up best with independent criteria. 
For the above reasons the data from Section P will be chiefly de- 
pended upon in the analysis of the present findings. 
C. Measurement of Hypnotizability and Suggestibility 

The technique used for the induction of hypnosis was that 
developed by Murray and his co-workers (1) at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic. Before hypnosis is attempted, the subject is 
questioned about his attitudes toward it. The experimenter then 
spends as much time as necessary disabusing him of misleading and 
prejudicial attitudes which would hinder cooperation. During the 
attempted hypnosis, the subject is told that he will be unable to 
perform certain simple tasks, such as unclasping his hands or open- 
ing his eyes. The degree to which he follows these suggestions 
determines his score as follows: 
0.0—No suggestions carried out—no tendency at all for them to be carried 

out. 
1.0—No suggestions carried out but a strong tendency for them to be car- 

ried out. 
1.5—One suggestion carried out. 
2.0—Two or three suggestions carried out. 


2.5—Four suggestions carried out. 
3.0—AIll suggestions carried out. 


Because it was impossible to use hypnosis with Clark students, 
the Hull waking suggestibility test was substituted, as has previously 
been mentioned. Since the procedure and scoring for hypnotizability 
in the Barry, MacKinnon, and Murray study (1) were employed 
in the present experiment, it was decided that their procedure for 
measuring suggestibility in the relaxeu state should also be used. 
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In the measurement of waking suggestibility each subject was 
accordingly first given a mimeographed sheet to read, on which 
was the following: 

You are going to take part in an experiment involving various psycho- 
logical factors which have rather important implications from a practical 
and theoretical standpoint. You will be blindfolded throughout the course 
of the experiment. It is important that you adopt a perfectly natural atti- 
tude during the course of the experiment in so far as you are able and 
follow the instructions that will be given as best you can. In other words, 
try to behave just as you would in any situation outside the psychological 
laboratory except when you are told to adopt some other specific attitude. 
The only stimuli that will be presented you will be words spoken in a 
natural tone of voice. 


The eyes of the subject were then covered with tight-fitting 
goggles, the lenses of which had been taped to make a complete 
blindfold. He was next led by the experimenter into a room con- 
taining the Hull apparatus. While he was being moved into position, 
a thread connected to the apparatus was attached to the back of his 
collar by means of a clip and a hook. Only a few subjects were 
aware of the attachment. Those who were so aware later main- 
tained that this in no way affected their performance and that their 
awareness was momentary. 

The Hull apparatus has been described in detail elsewhere (2). 
The particular instrument used in this experiment was a modification 
designed at the Worcester State Hospital. The setup is such that 
the thread attached to the subject’s collar runs back about four feet 
and winds around a flanged aluminum pulley. This pulley has a 
smaller flange around which another thread is wound several times. 
The thread is connected to heated levers which write on a waxed 
paper kymograph moving at a uniform rate of 66 millimeters per 
minute. Any forward or backward movement of the subject is thus 
recorded on the waxed paper. 

A first record was taken to determine the subject’s normal sway. 
Barry, MacKinnon, and Murray observe (1, p. 14): 

The waking suggestions which were given were that the subject was 
either falling forwards or backwards. But since no one is able to stand 
perfectly motionless while blindfolded, and since subjects vary greatly in 
the extent to which they sway, it was necessary to obtain a measure of the 
normal sway of each subject. Accordingly, the first record taken was a 
normal record, the directions being: “I’d like you to stand right here, 


please. Stand in a comfortable position with your feet apart. You will 
stand there for about a minute. All right, we’ll begin now.” 


* The writers are indebted to Drs. E. H. Rodnick and Harry Freeman of the 
Worcester State Hospital for access to this apparatus. 
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After this record of normal sway had been obtained, the follow- 
ing directions were given: 

I’d like you to stand right where you are. Stand in a comfortable posi- 
tion with your feet apart. Relax all over so that your whole body feels 
dull and heavy. Perfectly relaxed. Relaxed all over. Relax mentally, too. 
Just forget all that you’ve been thinking about before coming in here, and 
now just think of complete muscular and mental relaxation. Be just as 
passive as possible and listen to everything that I say. Don’t resist what 
I say and, on the other hand, don’t try to consciously or voluntarily carry 
out what I say; but rather just attend to everything and accept in a passive, 
completely relaxed and uncritical manner everything that I say. All right, 
if you are completely relaxed we'll begin now. 


After a lapse of ten seconds the kymograph was started, and the 
following suggestions were spoken softly by the experimenter stand- 
ing ten feet from the subject: 

1. You are going to sway forward. You are swaying forward now. 
You can’t help yourself. You are swaying forward. Further forward. 
Forward. Forward. Swaying more. More. More yet. Still more. 


Further forward. There you go, further forward. Swaying forward more. 
More still, leaning further still. Further forward. 


2. Now you are going to sway backward. You are going to return to 
your original position. You’re swaying backward. Back more. More. 
Back more yet. Back to your original position. You are swaying back. 
Back. Further still. Swaying more. Still more. Back further yet. Way 
back now. You’re swaying way back. Way back. More still. Further 
back. Further. Further. Back more. Still more. Way back now. 


A measure of suggestibility was obtained in the following 
manner. The extent of variation in movement—that is, the distance 
from the lowest point on the curve to the highest—was found for 
sway under normal conditions and under suggestion. The former 
value was subtracted from the latter, and the result regarded as a 
suggestibility index. 

After the suggestibility or hypnosis session, each subject was 
given an abbreviated version of the Thematic Apperception Test 
(3). The procedure and results of this portion of the study will 
be reported in Part IT. 


D. Subjects 


Three groups of subjects were studied as follows: 

Clark Group I. This group consisted of 23 college students 
whose average age was 22.8 years. To these subjects were given the 
repression, frustration, and suggestibility tests. The two measures 
of repression, the word-hunt and conscious recall, were used. The 
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number of puzzles in the repression test was 18. No hypnosis was 
attempted. 

Clark Group II. This group consisted of 21 college students 
whose average age was 19.5 years. To them were given the repres- 
sion, frustration, and suggestibility tests. Only one criterion of 
repression, conscious recall, was used. (The word-hunt was 
dropped when preliminary analysis of Group I revealed low correla- 
tions with the other variables, and a strong possibility that the word- 
hunt was affecting conscious recall several minutes later.) The 
number of puzzles was decreased to 14 or 15. (It was observed 
that when 18 puzzles were given each subject, signs of fatigue and 
irritability were evidenced. With the decrease from 18 to 14, no 
such reaction was noticed. ) 

Newark Group. This group consisted of 20 University of 
Newark students whose average age was 21.6 years. - To these sub- 
jects were given the repression, frustration, and hypnotizability tests. 
One measure of repression, conscious recall, was used, and the 
average number of puzzles was the same as for Group II. Dr. F. 
J. Gaudet did the hypnosis.” 

Graphically the technique with each of the groups may be repre- 
sented thus : 


Suggesti- Repression Repression Frus- 


Group Hypnosis bility 2 Measures 1 Measure tration 
x x x 
x x x 
Newark ........ x x x 


A word should be added regarding the environments in which 
the tests were administered : 


Clark I—The frustration and repression tests were given in the Psy- 
chology Laboratory at Clark University. The suggestibility test was done 
at the Worcester State Hospital. 

Clark II—The same as for Clark I. 

Newark—tThe frustration and repression tests were given in the Psy- 
chology Laboratory at the University of Newark. The hypnosis was done 
in the Glove and Stick Fraternity House. The house was always un- 
occupied by others when used by the experimenter. 


CoRRELATIONAL RESULTS 


In the present section the results of this investigation will be 
presented so that the relationships expressed in the triadic hypothesis 
can be quantitatively evaluated from correlation coefficients. 


* The cooperation of Dr. F. J. Gaudet of the University of Newark is acknowl- 
edged with gratitude. 
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The relationship between suggestibility and repression as meas- 
ured by conscious recall may be first considered. A rank difference 
correlation of .25+.13 for Clark Group I and .47+ .12 for 
Clark Group II was found. The difference in size of these correla- 
tions may be explained by the interfering effect of the word-hunt 
repression measure employed with Clark I. As has been previously 
mentioned, this measure was dropped with Clark II after it was 
found to be in itself ineffectual—correlating — .12 with conscious 
recall—and to be in conflict with the technique of conscious recall 
which followed it. Of the 23 subjects in Clark I, 7 reported after 
the repression session that they were aware at the time of the pre- 
sentation of the word-hunt sheet that it contained the names of the 
puzzles. 

Although Barry, MacKinnon, and Murray (1) report a corre- 
lation of .52 between suggestibility in the relaxed state and hypnotiz- 
ability, they do not present any data on the reliability of their sug- 
gestibility test. In fact, a survey of the literature fails to reveal 
any such reliability coefficient. In order to evaluate more objec- 
tively the results obtained in the present study, the reliability of 
the technique was measured by the test-retest method with Clark 
Group II. The subjects were first given the initial Thematic Apper- 
ception pictures, then tested for suggestibility, next given some 
further thematic pictures, and finally put through a repetition of 
the suggestibility test. The test-retest rank difference correlation 
was .81, indicative of a high degree of reliability. 

It may still be questioned, however, whether the test measures 
what it purports to. The high reliability could be due to a consist- 
ent misinterpretation of the directions by the subject. At the end 
of the suggestibility session, each subject in Clark Group II was 
asked to give his introspections. It was found that those individuals 
who swayed most reported that they did so “because you told me 
to.” Nowhere in the instructions is the subject told to follow 
consciously the directions of the experimenter. He is asked not to 
resist what the experimenter says, but is cautioned not to respond 
consciously or voluntarily. It is, of course, conceivable that the 
subject who misinterprets the directions in the manner indicated 
is by that token suggestible. Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that 
Barry, MacKinnon, and Murray did not report the introspections 
of their subjects. Had they done so, the relationship between sug- 
gestibility and the trait of hypnotizability could be more accurately 
determined. Such a determination was not, of course, possible in 
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the present study, since the subjects in the Clark groups could not be 
hypnotized. On the assumption that there is, despite these doubts, 
a fundamental relationship between waking suggestibility in the re- 
laxed state and hypnotizability, the above-reported correlations be- 
tween repression and suggestibility tend to support the triadic 
hypothesis. , 

When the data of the Newark Group are analyzed, a correlation 
of .66 + .O&sis obtained between repression and hypnotizability—a 
result which corroborates the hypothesis even more strongly. More- 
over, since the subjects in this group were the only ones hypnotized 
in the present inv estigation, the results obtained with them contribute 
most directly” to the testing of the triadic hypothesis. The result 
reported is thus highly significant. 

In Table 1 are presented the rank difference correlations obtained 
between immediate reactions to frustration and repression. For 
the reasons given in Part II regarding the weaknesses of Section 
I, R, and B in the F-test, only the data from Section P will be used 
here and henceforth unless otherwise stated. 


TABLE 1 


Tue RANK DIFFERENCE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IMMEDIATE REACTIONS 
TO FRUSTRATION AND REPRESSION 


Reactions to Frustration 


Extrapunitive Impunitive Intropunitive 
2 aa —.30 + .13 19 + .14 09 + .14 
Cie ...... —.73 + .07 .13 52 & 
—.26 + .14 54+ .11 .06 + .16 


In connection with this table it should be noted that the already 
mentioned difference between the two groups in the administration 
of the repression test—a difference which probably accounted for the 
lower correlation in Clark Group I between repression and sug- 
gestibility—may explain the present discrepancy in results. Al- 
though the correlation of .39 in Group II for impunitive response 
is not high, it is in the expected direction. The correlation of .52 
between intropunitive response on Section P and repression for 
Group II seems surprising at first glance. A partial explanation 
may lie in the ambiguous nature of the intropunitive response. 

In the Newark data rank difference correlations of .54 + .11, 
— .26 + .14, and .06 + .16 between repression and impunitiveness, 
extrapunitiveness, or intropunitiveness, respectively, are found. 
These results demonstrate a distinct relationship between the im- 
punitive type of reaction to frustration and repression. 
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Two facts have now been demonstrated: first, that there is some 
positive relation between repression and hypnotizability ; second, that 
a similar relation exists between repression and the impunitive type 


of reaction to frustration. It remains for the relationship between 


suggestibility (hypnotizability) and the impunitive type of reaction 
to frustration to be discussed. Data from all the experimental 
groups on this head are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


RANK DIFFERENCE CORRELATIONS OF IMMEDIATE REACTIONS TO 
FRUSTRATION AND SUGGESTIBILITY (HyYPNOTIZABILITY) 
Immediate Reactions 


to Frustration Suggestibility Hypnotizability 
Clark I Clark IT Newark 
Extrapunitive ...... — 23+ — 56+ .11 — .14 
Impunitive ......... 57+ .10 47 + 12 78 + 06 
Intropunitive ....... — 20+ .14 34 + .13 — 32 + 13 


It is clear from this table that there is a positive relationship between 
suggestibility or hypnotizability, on the one hand, and impunitive- 
ness, on the other. The correlations of .57 and .47 between sug- 
gestibility and impunitiveness for Clark Groups I and II are sig- 
nificant although lower than the correlation of .78 between hypnotiz- 
ability and impunitiveness in the Newark Group. Another aspect 
of the triadic hypothesis is corroborated by these findings. 

Thus far the data have been analyzed with respect to hypnotiz- 
ability, repression, and impunitiveness. As a next step the reciprocal 
aspects of the hypothesis may be considered. A first indication is 


derived from the — .30 correlation between extrapunitiveness and 
repression in Clark Group I, and —.73 in Group II. These results 
are moderately confirmed by the — .26 coefficient for the same 


variables in the Newark Group. Similarly, the relationship between 
suggestibility and extrapunitiveness in Group I is represented by a 
coefficient of —.23 in Group I, and of — .56 in Group II. For the 
same variables the relationship in the Newark Group is —.28. It 
would thus appear that the more a person reacts to a frustrating 
situation by projecting aggression outwardly, the less likely is he 
to utilize repression as a typical mode of ego-defense and the less 
hypnotizable or suggestible he is apt to be. 

While it might be surmised that similar negative correlations 
between intropunitiveness, on the one hand, and repression or sug- 
gestibility, on the other, would be found, this expectation is only 
partially borne out. For Group I the relationship between intro- 
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punitiveness and repression is .09; between intropunitiveness and 
suggestibility, —.20. For Group II the corresponding figures are 
.52 and .34. In the Newark data the same relationships are repre- 
sented by coefficients of .06 and —.32. It will be seen that while 
some of these results are in the expected negative direction, others 
are not. One possibility of explanation lies in the greater ambiguity 
of the intropunitive than of the extrapunitive responses when com- 
pared with impunitive ones. 

Another way of approaching the reciprocal aspects of the triadic 
hypothesis is to consider as a special group those subjects who typi- 
cally remembered failures better than successes, i.e., those who did 
not demonstrate repression; and to compare them with those at the 
other extreme who characteristically did utilize this mechanism of 
defense. If the hypothesis is valid, the nonrepression subjects 
should tend to be nonsuggestible or nonhypnotizable, and extra- 
punitive or intropunitive in their reaction to frustration. Since the 
Newark Group alone completely fulfills the requirements for test- 
ing the triadic hypothesis, such an analysis was made on them only. 
The results are presented in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE FOR HYPNOTIZABILITY AND 
REACTION TO FRUSTRATION BETWEEN REPRESSING AND 
NONREPRESSING SUBJECTS 


Those Fisher's Those Not 
Showing Repression = Showing Repression 
Average: 
Hypnotizability ....... 2.6 3.27 7 
Extrapunitiveness ..... 9.1 1.92 10.6 
Impunitiveness ........ 4.1 2.05 2.4 
Intropunitiveness ...... 2.7 All 2.8 


It is evident from this table that there is a strong tendency for 
subjects who do not demonstrate repression to be less hypnotizable, 
more extrapunitive, and less impunitive than those who do. By 
Fisher’s T-technique for small samples, only the difference obtained 
for hypnotizability is statistically significant at the 5 per cent 
level. However, the significance of the difference on the impunitive 
and extrapunitive variables is large enough to warrant the statement 
that there is a tendency for those who are impunitive to be hypnotiz- 
able and for those who are extrapunitive to be nonhypnotizable. It 
is evident that there is no difference between the two groups on the 
intropunitive variable. 

It will be recalled that the last task of the subject in the F-test 
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was to name the problems which he had attempted to solve in Sec- 
tion B. This procedure was adopted in order to obtain a possible 
corroboration of the recall results in the repression test. Upon 
analysis the correlations of these two measures of memory for suc- 
cesses and failures were all low. In the Newark Group the rank 
difference coefficient was — .29, while for Clark Groups I and II 
they were .21 and .07, respectively. The conditions under which 
the two memory results were obtained were so dissimilar that the 
lack of relationship is not extraordinary. 

As a possible check on the results obtained thus far, the total 
extrapunitiveness, intropunitiveness, and impunitiveness from all 
sections of the F-test were calculated for each individual, and these 
figures were correlated (by rank difference) with the suggestibility 
(hypnotizability) and repression scores. In Table 4 the data for 
the two Clark Groups are presented. 

TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN REPRESSION, SUGGESTIBILITY AND ToTAL ExtTra- 
PUNITIVENESS, IMPUNITIVENESS, OR INTROPUNITIVENESS 


(CLARK Groups) 
Reactions to 


Frustration Repression Suggestibility 

Clark I Clark II Clark I Clark II 
Extrapunitive ..... — 06+ .14 —54+.11 14+ .14 —.73+ 07 
Impunitive ....... 10 + .14 28 + .14 53 + .10 41 + 12 
Intropunitive ..... 22 =: 13 28+ 14 — 354 13 29 + 14 


From the known defects of Sections I, R, and B, it was to be 
expected that the present correlations would be lower than those 
obtained with Section P alone. The results justify this expectation, 
but are still in the positive direction. The correlations between total 
impunitive response and repression, and between impunitive response 
and suggestibility are similar to those found for Section P alone. 
The small or negative correlations for the extrapunitive response 
with other variables are still found. The intropunitive correlations 
are, as previously, anomalous. 

In Table 5 the results for the Newark Group are shown. 

TABLE 5 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN REPRESSION, HyPNOTIZABILITY AND TOTAL EXTRA- 
PUNITIVENESS, IMPUNITIVENESS, OR INTROPUNITIVENESS 


(Newark Group) 
Reactions to 


Frustration Repression Hypnotizability 
Extrapunitiveness ........... — 33 + .13 — 56+ .11 
Impunitiveness .............. 29 + .14 


Intropunitiveness ............ — .05 + .16 21+ 15 
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As will be readily seen, the findings are essentially similar in trend 
to those for Clark Groups I and II. It may be concluded that 
whether Section P or the total F-test is considered, the results point 
in the same direction. 

A final method of analysis which may profitably be utilized with 
some of the present data and which should throw additional light 
on the interrelationships of the factors in the triadic hypothesis is 
that of multiple correlation. By such a statistical treatment it is 
possible to determine how much each of the components of the 
hypothesis contributes to the prediction of the others. Table 6 gives 
the results obtained by this method with the Newark data. (Im- 
punitiveness is here again measured by Section P alone.) 


TABLE 6 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR TRIADIC VARIABLES 
(Newark Group) 


R 
Hypnotizability with repression and impunitiveness........... 83 
Repression with hypnotizability and impunitiveness........... de 
Impunitiveness with repression and hypnotizability............ 78 


These results indicate that when impunitiveness and repression 
are teamed and correlated with hypnotizability, impunitiveness is 
superior to repression in the prediction of hypnotizability, as shown 
by the fact that it adds .17 in the multiple correlation while repres- 
sion adds nothing. When hypnotizability and repression are teamed 
and correlated with impunitiveness, hypnotizability is superior in 
prediction as shown by the fact that while repression adds nothing 
to the multiple correlation, hypnotizability adds .24. When hyp- 
notizability and impunitiveness are teamed and correlated with re- 
pression, hypnotizability is superior in the prediction of repression, 
as shown by the fact that it adds .21, while impunitiveness adds .09 
to the multiple correlation. From the last finding it is clear that 
hypnotizability possesses some predictive capacity not found in 
impunitiveness and that, conversely, impunitiveness has some pre- 
dictive power not present in hypnotizability. Of the three components 
in the triadic hypothesis, repression is seen to have the least pre- 
dictive capacity. 

SUMMARY 

The present investigation seeks to validate the triadic hypoth- 
esis which asserts a positive relationship among the impunitive 
type of reaction to frustration, repression as a preferred mechanism 
of ego-defense, and the trait of suggestibility or hypnotizability. 
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The results of the study as thus far reported are concerned with 
the correlation coefficients obtained from measures of reaction to 
frustration, liability to the repression of unpleasant experiences, 
and hypnotizability or suggestibility with three groups of college 
students (a total of 64) as subjects. The correlations between sug- 
gestibility and repression were .25 and .47, and between hypnotiz- 
ability and repression (for the only group on whom hypnosis could 
be attempted) .66. The coefficients for repression and impuni- 
tiveness were .19, .39, and .54. The multiple correlation coefficient 
between repression and impunitiveness with hypnotizability was .75; 
between impunitiveness and repression with hypnotizability, .78; 
and between hypnotizability and impunitiveness with repression, .83. 
It was found reciprocally that those individuals who do not utilize 
repression as a mechanism of defense are characteristically extra- 
punitive and nonhypnotizable. The findings indicate that the com- 
ponents of the triadic hypothesis are positively associated. In Part 
II further results derived from a Thematic Apperception approach 
will be reported. 
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ON THE PROBLEM OF DYNAMIC 
CONCEPTUALIZATION IN CASE STUDIES 


LEOPOLD BELLAK ano ELLIOTT JAQUES 
Harvard Psychological Clinic 


The present article represents an attempt to develop a method of 
approach capable of organizing in a systematic way the facts of 
the individual case history. This problem of conceptualization is 
one which has long beset the psychology of personality and is the 
problem of integrating the facts of personality development gleaned 
from many fields—biology and its several branches, psychology, and 
sociology. No one of these sciences alone can tell the complete 
story of man. Excessive concentration on any one has led to many 
lopsided, and what is worse, to essentially invalid conceptions of 
personality. Nowhere does this danger show more clearly than in 
the study of the individual case history. For this reason, the pres- 
ent authors have attempted to adopt a frankly pluralistic approach, 
a willingness to deal with the factors which appear to influence per- 
sonality development, whether these factors be organic, psychologi- 
cal, social, or other. This pluralism involves an openness of ap- 
proach to the individual case history, without preconceived notions 
as to the particular importance of any given set of facts, and carries 
with it the recognition that the human personality is the resultant of 
the interaction of facts operating at many levels. 

One of the great problems modern science meets is the fact of 
its own ever-increasing specialization into more branches and depart- 
ments. This again results in a progressive narrowing of the educa- 
tion of professionals which often makes for their lack of perspec- 
tive. This holds particularly true in those sciences directly con- 
cerned with the functioning of man. The high degree of speciali- 
zation in these fields has led to biases which often do not allow con- 
sideration of all levels. In fact, sometimes divisions are made so 
sharply that one feels that the old mind-body problem has not yet 
ceased to exist. While it has almost disappeared manifestly, it is 
latently active and the basis of many a scientific feud. It is particu- 
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larly apparent in the heated clinical arguments which are often going 
on over the exclusive favoring of one “philosophy,” either the “ma- 
terialistic” or the “idealistic.” 

The early discoveries of modern medicine had tipped the balance 
for a long time in favor of the strictly anatomical-morphological 
conception of man. For Gall, Flourens, Fritsch and Hitzig, and 
Charcot it stood in the foreground. This was essentially the oppo- 
sition the young Freud faced when he started to build psychoanalytic 
dynamics. 

With increased technical facilities the emphasis shifted later to 
more minute morphology, and largely to the physicochemical level. 
Endocrinology came to the fore, and promised to do away with 
“idealistic” psychology for good. On the other hand, paresis long 
before had raised again the issue of specific organic causation of 
mental diseases, and Waggner-Jauregg’s fever therapy stimulated 
hope in this direction. Many are the endeavors at present to equal 
these achievements for schizophrenia, and to find a specific cerebral 
basis, or even infected teeth and abnormal intestinal vegetation, as 
its cause. 

While earlier in history the conception of a mind-body relation- 
ship corresponded to a real need, present-day science need have re- 
course to no such conception, since Darwin established the basis for 
considering man as an adaptive organism, rather than a chemical 
agent plus a soul. 

And, indeed, one could not say that nobody notices the interde- 
pendency of the biological, the psychological, and the sociological 
level. But, although it may be mentioned here and there, nobody 
makes it a really consistent practice, a matter of methodology, to 
consider in every case study, every clinical problem, the facts at 
all three levels, without underestimating the importance of any of 
these sets of facts. 

There are several modern attempts to integrate at least two 
levels. For systematic integration of psychology and biology, Freud 
deserves first mention (7). Ferenzci went off on the speculative 
end of Freud’s ideas on the subject (6), while Groddeck (11), 
Abraham (1), Deutsch (4), and notably Alexander (3) and his 
associates made the turn into psychosomatic medicine. 

Historically more recent are the attempts to integrate psychology 
and sociology. Now, probably more than ever, there is discussion 
about the relative importance of biological versus sociological fac- 
tors in psychological development. Dollard (5) and Miller and 
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Dollard (15) express a strong preference for the importance of 
social aspects in psychology. Similarly, Horney (12) and Fromm 
(10) strongly discount the biological orientation of psychoanalysis 
in favor of a more sociological one. Various texts on social psy- 
chology favor the one or the other aspect with more or less em- 
phasis. It is primarily in view of this picture that we should like 
to emphasize a selective, pluralistic point of view in the approach 
to the understanding of personality, instead of a strictly sociological 
or strictly biological determinism. 

Indeed, few have been the explicit attempts to integrate all three 
levels: the sociological, biological, and psychological. Freud early 
attempted to bring together all of these levels of integration in his 
well-known theoretical writings (7, 8,9). Alfred Adler (2) came 
very near to the goal. He created the concept of biological organ- 
inferiority as the basis of a psychological inferiority-complex, which 
the individual meets by a style of life, which is the result of the 
social structure, both at the level of the family and the larger cul- 
tural circle. Though admirable for its consistency, his “system” 
is probably too rigid and superficial to allow its successful use as 
the sole exploratory or therapeutic instrument. 

In this country Meyer has stressed the need for a pluralistic 
approach to the study of man (14), and the present conceptualiza- 
tion has been influenced by his writings. His orientation may be 
summed up in the following quotation: “This . . . brings out quite 
emphatically the need of the recognition of the sets or levels of 
integration, physicochemical, structural-functional, and function- 
functional (i.e., interfunctional), and the general rule that no single 
set of integrations can be self-sufficient. Each of them studies 
specific data and sets of relations and not merely different aspects 
of the same thing, and certainly not the whole” (15). 

Our ambition is not to create a system of hypotheses. What we 
have in mind is not a preconceived theory, but rather the suggestion 
of a systematic heuristic approach, a matter of viewpoint and per- 
spective : our emphasis lies on the fact that each level, the biological, 
the psychological, and the sociological, should be thoroughly searched 
for its contribution to what we meet as the manifest personality, in 
clinical or academic case study. 


LEVELS OF INTEGRATION 


The present method of approach is based on the recognition that 
the data of psychology, and indeed the data of all science, may be 
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organized into a system of integrative levels. These levels of inte- 
gration involve the emergent evolutionary conception of the develop- 
ment of qualitative units, units which include all of the properties 
of the material out of which they evolved, but are differentiated 
from the latter by new modes of functioning dependent upon the 
novel manner in which the component parts are organized or hang 
together. From this point of view we recognize, then, three levels 
of integration of importance to psychology: the physicochemical? 
level, the biological level, and the sociological level. 

At the biological level of integration we recognize the evolution 
of units as living organisms organized in such a way that there is a 
“hanging together’ characterized by the special functions of metab- 
olism, reproduction, and growth. Within this level we separate for 
practical purposes a psychological integrative level or set, character- 
ized in units by human organisms which function through the use 
of verbal and conceptual symbols, and which change the environ- 
ment by the use of tools. 

At the psychologica! level the primary datum is the functioning 
or behavior of the human organism. The understanding of this 
behavior involves the use of techniques capable of determining the 
needs, attitudes, and other mentally integrated functions of the 
organism at the moment, as well as techniques which can make clear 
the historical development of the present dynamics. 

Psychological functioning is dependent upon organic structure 
and upon the functioning of the physiological part-systems; any 
complete description of personality of necessity involves a descrip- 
tion of the role played by factors at these levels. Psychological 
functioning is also interrelated with other biological functions, such 
as metabolism and growth, and these interrelations also require in- 
vestigation. In the present study these biological and physiological 
functions will be grouped together as constitutionally determined 
factors. 

At the sociological level we deal with social units, composed of 
individuals held together by some principle of organization. Within 
this level there are many different sets of integration, ranging 
through family unit, religion, nation, socioeconomic system. The 
person operates only as a part-system within the socially integrated 


* Physicochemical level: at this level we deal with the world of the physicist 
and the chemist—the world of material things. We operate with the conceptions 
of mass and motion, of electricity, of atoms, molecules, and ions. At this level in 
man we study pure structure, the physicochemical composition of the organism. 
a the present study we do not consider facts at this level for lack of adequate 
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unit, on the one hand setting limits to the operation of the social 
unit and in turn being affected by the operation of the social unit 
to which he belongs. 

From the point of view of psychology it is important to note 
that the individual person within the group may be deeply affected 
by the group to which he belongs regardless of the degree of con- 
sciousness by which he associates himself to the group, since the 
groups within which a person is integrated set the conditions under 
which the individual will function, and set limits to the possible 
range of functioning. 

Consideration of personality must then begin with a considera- 
tion of the primary datum, namely, the actual behavior of the inte- 
grated unit or person, the “he” or “she.” The dynamics of the 
behavior must then be explained in terms of the conditions under 
which the behavior is found to occur—the psychological experience 
of the person, largely explainable in terms of historical develop- 
ment, the organic and biological foundations of the behavior, and 
the sociological framework within which the behavior occurs. The 
resultant behavior is not to be looked for in terms of mere summa- 
tion of the operating conditions but rather in terms of the interrela- 
tionships and interdependency of these items. Two case studies will 
be considered from this point of view, and the attempt will be made 
to point out the dynamic interrelationship of biological (including 
constitutional and psychological sets of relations) and sociological 
factors. 

Case STUDIES 


H. A. Murray has emphasized the need for greater coordination 
of the endeavors of the physiological, psychological, and the social 
sciences (18). In order to carry this emphasis into actual practice, 
the research at the Harvard Psychological Clinic is directed in such 
a manner that a group of experimenters working with the same 
subjects cooperate in obtaining as rounded a picture as possible of 
each subject (19). Every subject is studied independently by each 
of the psychologists and psychiatrists using his own techniques. 
These range from psychiatric interviews and sociological studies 
of the family to controlled laboratory experiments and projective 
techniques.” In this way a full body of information, physiological, 
psychological, and sociological, is obtained about each subject. This 
material is then organized within a conceptual framework of needs, 


* Some of these techniques are briefly mentioned in this paper, without going 
into their nature. Later publications of the Harvard Psychological Clinic will 
give more detailed information. 
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sentiments, and cognitive functions developed by Murray (19). The 
present approach has been found helpful in dealing in an orderly and 
systematic manner with the broad range of material obtained in the 
above research program. 


We present here two case studies done some time ago at the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic to illustrate the above conceptions. 
These two cases are no more fitted for this purpose than any other 
cases. They are presented here under pseudonyms, and enough 
insignificant data have been changed to assure the anonymity of the 
subjects without invalidating the essential data. 


‘Tue Case or NAILSON 


Nailson is a young man, twenty-and-a-half years old, a student at 
Harvard College. He is 68% inches tall, weighs 171 pounds. His somato- 
type (21) has been stated as 44-1 (on a five-point scale). The first im- 
pression is that of a strong, stocky boy. His face is even and impassive; 
there are an even quietness about him and a sense of steadiness. 

Nailson’s father is an engineer, of old American stock, a strong, force- 
ful, and healthy man. He is enthusiastic about mathematics and engineer- 
ing, but is also very active on his farm, where he “treats horses and men 
pretty roughly,” the subject relates, “but does all the dangerous things 
himself.””, He was once in the navy, later worked in the mountains of 
Alaska, and changed his domicile rather frequently. 

Nailson’s mother is described as very different from the father. Also 
a college graduate, and of old American stock, she is pictured as frail, 
tender, and at times sickly. She used to faint very often, and the subject, 
from his fifth year on, would take care of her when she fainted. She is 
chiefly interested in art, once taught Sunday school, and is generally driven 
by a great ambition. She tried to study medicine, when the S (subject) 
was three years old, but had to quit because she got sick. She was also 
very seriously ill and in the hospital (probably a miscarriage) when the 
S was in grammar school. 

Nailson himself was born in Vermont and relates that he was of 
Caesarean birth. He is an only child. He had little disease in childhood; 
he says, “Our home was always happy, wherever it was.” The parents 
lived in harmony, and apparently brought the child up with affection and 
intelligence. He usually told his mother everything, and they worked out 
solutions together. Both at home and in Sunday school he was taught the 
Bible by means of practical applications. “Basketball games were the 
occasions when I was taught to find out the fair thing to do, as the Bible 
taught it.” 

He hated to go to school, and the truant-officer had to call frequently. 
His school life seems to be full of pranks which he played, mostly on the 
teachers. He thinks that he started working hard in school out of affection 
to a female teacher, and made the honor roll ever after. 

As the happiest time of his life he describes the year he spent on the 
farm in Vermont. Having gone back and forth to the farm during most of 
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his childhood, he developed an early liking for the life there. This liking 
came to the first culmination in his fifth grade in grammar school, and 
again during high school. He liked the work and developed a great love 
for animals. He enjoyed handling a canoe and shooting the rapids, and 
risking his neck on steep ski trails, or climbing steep mountains, or handling 
dangerous animals. His love of animals is probably the outstanding feature 
of his autobiography. When at the farm, at grammar school age, he took 
home snakes and toads and took loving care of all animals on the farm. 
Otherwise a quiet boy, he would fly into a rage if anybody mistreated an 
animal. This came to a high development in early high-school age. He 
relates that he was particularly angered when he found a man “making a 
mess of killing a calf’ on the farm. After that he insisted that he kill 
and butcher the calves himself, because he would at least do it painlessly. 
Everybody was glad to let him have the job, but thought he was bloodthirsty. 
However, he does not think so, since he never felt an aversion to killing an 
animal, so long as it felt no pain. Several pages of his autobiography are 
dedicated to the good nature of animals and tirades against their mistreat- 
ment by men, a topic which is still of great concern to the S. 

On the other hand, his nurturant? attitudes and the general sense of 
fairness are not exclusively reserved for animals. He feels similarly nur- 
turant about all oppressed minorities. 

A characteristic described by almost everyone of our twenty experi- 
menters is that this subject could hardly be ruffled in any situation, and dis- 
played an amazing stability and unperturbedness, not only in the ordinary 
interview situations, but also in experiments including two electric shock 
procedures, two very frustrating level of aspiration experiments, etc. 

The intellectual predilections of the subject were mathematics from an 
early age, and also engineering, in both of which he was active at college. 
But he gave them up in favor of premedical studies, and is now on his 
way towards the M.D. as his life career. He also developed some interest 
in art and literature, which he disliked earlier. As a whole, he was 
summed up by practically all twenty experimenters as mature, pleasant, 
capable, and healthy. 


Integrative Interpretation 


What we should like to try now, is to apply our suggested plural- 
istic approach to this case of Nailson, and particularly to some of 
the outstanding features of his personality: his love for daring 
adventurousness, his emotional stability and unperturbedness, his 
nurturance, his love for animals, and his choice of profession. 

Daring Adventurousness. On the constitutional level, we could 
point out the bodily type of Nailson, which is the physical basis for 
his feats: a very solid, broad frame, with only a one in Ectomorphy, 
and a highly developed musculature. It permits only comparatively 
slow movements, but allows great endurance, helpful both in the 


* Nurturance: one of the variables of personality used at the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Clinic. It is defined as follows: “To nourish, aid or protect a helpless 
object. To express sympathy. To ‘mother’ a helpless child” (19). 
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tedious climbing of dangerous cliffs and the hard struggle against 
the whirl of rapids. He does not engage in sports necessitating 
rapid movement; he dislikes boxing, and though he fences, it is not 
the quick foil, but the heavy saber, which he exclusively uses. 

His bodily constitution plays a part particularly in his adventures 
on the farm, since anybody more fragile could never afford to be 
thrown off wild horses, and to be hooked and kicked by bulls 
nobody else wants to handle. 

Thus we may say his biological outfit supplies at least the 
optimum of a basis for his adventurousness, and somewhat deter- 
mines its direction. 

On the psychological level, we find various factors contributing 
to the feature of daring adventurousness. On the one hand we may 
say that it is part of Nailson’s Ego Ideal: his father is a daring, 
strong He-man, and the S identifies with him in this as he does in 
several other things (mathematics, engineering, etc. ). 

But we may be able to go still further. We know particularly 
from the projective techniques—the Thematic Apperception Test 
(T. A. T.) and the Dramatic Production Test—that the S has very 
much affection for his mother and competes for it with his father, 
very much in the fashion of the operation of an Oedipus complex. 
We may say then that part of this daring is a real competition with 
the father, an attempt to be as good as he and better, in order to 
merit admiration and love from the mother. This comes out clearly 
in the T. A. T. story where the hero sets out on a dangerous feat, 
and is held back by a loving woman. “But he goes all the same,” 
the subject tells in this story, “otherwise she would not have any 
affection for him.”’ Asked to associate to this, the S says that the 
man goes into the mountains, and relates then that his father once 
went to the mountains of Alaska, and that his mother was frightened 
about it. In the Dramatic Production Test we find again an old 
man who climbed a mountain, and is in dire peril. Thereupon 
a young man, who is very much indebted to the older man, wonders 
whether he should risk his life in an attempt to rescue the old man, 
and after considerable meditation goes after him and brings him 
down safely. Other themes in the T. A. T. treat of a young hero 
who rescues a princess from an evil prime minister, and there are 
several other stories suggesting Oedipus rivalry. An additional 
feature of this daringness may be suspected, particularly in view 
of the almost fatal outcome of some of Nailson’s adventures: in 
view of Menninger’s hypothesis about suicide, these incidences may 
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well be considered as expressions of aggression directed against the 
self (13). It may be assumed that this might be the result of guilt 
feelings in connection with the competition with the father, which 
this activity implies. 

On the social level: we can add that the particular form of dar- 
ingness, namely, mountain climbing, shooting of rapids, and dan- 
gerous feats on the farm, is determined by the cultural pattern and 
the physical environment of Vermont. We may also add that it is 
one of the ideals of our society to be a He-man, particularly in 
order to be loved by women—a fact which also comes out in Nail- 
son’s T. A. T. 

Emotional Stability and Unperturbedness. Constitutional level : 
slowness as a result of this subject’s particular morphology was sug- 
gested before. We have no particular experimental data to support 
the popular contention that this bodily type has a high threshold for 
arousal, but it may be worth considering. It may be mentioned that 
Nailson had very little disease all through his life, normal metab- 
olism, and no history of autonomic disturbances. Also there is no 
history of serious illness in the family anywhere. 

On the psychological level, one has to stress first the rather 
happy childhood of Nailson. Brought up by stable parents, with 
little caprice, and with sound affection, he had no reason to feel 
insecure. He had reason to respect and admire his parents, never 
felt rejected himself, and only to a small extent neglected. Finan- 
cially, the family never had difficulties; the parents were childhood 
sweethearts and, according to the subject, “They live in perfect 
harmony.” There is reason to believe that it is not quite as perfect 
as that. We know from other sources that the S does feel a little 
that the father is not considerate enough to the mother. We men- 
tioned strong indications that in connection with this the S had a 
rather pronounced Oedipus complex, which was not entirely resolved. 
We find therefore some history of fears, a few dreams of being 
slashed with a sword, etc. But it seems that due to the generally 
favorable circumstances his Ego was strong enough to deal with 
these difficulties categorically. Successful repression is one of the 
earmarks of this young man. As a precaution, the repression was 
done rather thoroughly. Though there is no reason to speak of an 
absence of emotion, the emotionality is a little subdued. There is an 
air of quietness so successfully achieved that one would never feel 
any artificiality of restraint. 

On the social level, one may assume that the subject was to a 
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considerable extent exposed to a pattern of emotional unperturbed- 
ness. Though the popular stereotype and concept of the character of 
people of Vermont is probably not more correct than any other form 
of tabloid thinking, it is probably true that on the whole the popu- 
lation of Northern New England displays less emotionality than that 
of Southern Italy, for instance. 

This social influence is ascertained by the fact that the S reports 
that he early read about and admired the Indians’ stolidity of 
expression, and tried to equal them. Such an idea is probably more 
apt to occur to a boy growing up in a country still reminiscent of 
Indian culture than to a boy on another continent. 

In a broader sense, however, it might be said that lack of emo- 
tionality constitutes to a certain extent one of the ideals of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Even more generally, the idea pervades the whole 
of Western civilization, that a man should be able to master his 
emotion. 

Nurturance. We may make several hypotheses about it on the 
biological level; it is particularly Nailson’s specific form of nur- 
turance that lends itself to interpretation. From L. Murphy’s study 
of sympathy (17) and other sources we know that sympathetic 
behavior may be a very overt identification with the suffering one, 
and very manifestly a quest for love and pity for oneself. 

Another kind of nurturance found is a sympathetic behavior 
that is closely linked to aggression and dominance. It is this latter 
kind which Nailson seems constitutionally fitted for, as well by 
reasons of his bodily strength as the one of his original aggressive- 
ness. This will become particularly clear in the nurturance dis- 
played specifically for animals (see below). 

On the psychological level, we find the following significant data. 
Nailson himself reported that his mother was frequently sick; she 
used to faint at the table, and as early as five years old he learned 
to take care of her, and did so for many years. 

We also find in the Thematic Apperception Test several stories 
where the hero takes care of the mother or some other female figure. 
Thus, we get the suspicion that to a large extent his nurturance is 
really originally meant for his mother, and only later becomes di- 
rected towards all kinds of weak, supy “essed, and mistreated persons 
and animals. 

On the social level, we find a general sense of fairness and nur- 
turance in the culture of the family, where the mother was a Bible 
teacher and several of the ancestors were ministers. The whole 
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family and the cultural group to which they belong are characterized 
by a religiosity applied to the affairs of daily life, and a tremendous 
sense of fairness and helpfulness. One may be reminded here of the 
way the S learned the Bible both at home and at Sunday school, by 
practical application to all his childhood problems, games, etc. 

Love of Animals. On the biological level, this feature seems 
best supported as one specific aspect of nurturance, as mentioned 
above. We know of some early history of aggressiveness in gen- 
eral and against animals in particular. By interactions with psy- 
chological facts stated below this powerful drive was diverted into 
other channels. But one original form it still takes is aggression 
in the name of love of animals against all people mistreating animals. 

On the psychological level, this animal love offers a rather rich 
psychological material, plentiful of overdetermination. Most super- 
ficially we find that a grandfather of Nailson, who also was on the 
farm, liked animals dearly and that he may have gotten some stimu- 
lus from him. 

Then we find that as a very young child our subject used to 
kick dogs and mistreat animals at least as much as other children. 
In fact, we have reason to assume that there was considerable sadism 
present, and that the excessive love of animals developed later as a 
reaction formation to that sadism. The fact mentioned by us earlier, 
that the S rather likes to kill the calves himself, even though with 
rationalizations, seems to support that somewhat. 

Along similar lines we find that the one thing the S has to com- 
plain about his father is that he mistreats animals (and is rough 
on men—which we will discuss later). We may suspect then that 
he, competing with his father all along, takes a chance in doing 
better than he and is going to be particularly good to animals. How- 
ever, this may have an even deeper-lying basis. Not only does 
the subject complain about the father’s mistreatment of animals, 
but he also feels that he is not considerate enough of the mother. 
In view of the mother’s frequent sickness, one wonders if the S 
did not ascribe it to the father—as children often do; then, we 
could understand that his love and care for animals are really only 
one aspect of loving care—of which we have plenty of evidence in 
general—which we shall see originated mostly as nurturant feelings 
for the sick, tender mother. 

On the social level, it may be pointed out that the farm environ- 
ment supplied the possibility of need nurturance taking this particu- 
lar form. Had he lived in Manhattan, it is very likely that he may 
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have also had a need to be nurturant (see below) but that it would 
not have taken as one form the love of a wide variety of animals. 

Choice of Profession. On the biological level, we find that 
among other things a given basic intelligence is a presupposition for 
his choice of the medical career. Medicine being one form of Nail- 
son’s nurturance, all the things we said about the constitutional 
basis of the latter, also hold true here. 

On the psychological level, we are immediately struck by the 
twofoldness of the S’s ideas about a career. We find that he 
majored in college in physics and mathematics after an early inter- 
est in these fields. On the other hand, the choice of medicine 
occurred to him also as early as high school. In the middle of his 
college course he changed from mathematics to a premedical educa- 
tion and ended finally in medical school. 

The early choice of mathematics becomes obvious as identifica- 
tion with the father. So far as medicine is concerned, it is well to 
remember that his mother always wanted to become a doctor. The 
fact that he finally followed the ideal of the mother, may in part 
be explained by the fact that his cathexis of her is stronger as such, 
and particularly by the fact that a new swing towards her seems 
to have taken place at that time. For instance, at the same time he 
got interested in art, which is one of the mother’s predilections, 
while he previously was just as little concerned with it as his father. 
In addition, we find that his early taking care of his mother, and his 
wishes to take care of her completely and better than the father, are 
determining factors for his career. One might think of his going into 
medicine as the final achievement in taking care of his mother. 
Again, in the Thematic Apperception Test we find a story of a 
young boy who wants to become a doctor, in order to take care of 
people. His ambition is driven by the fact (in the story) that some- 
body he loves suffered great pains in an operation when he (the 
hero) was only a baby. If one remembers here that the S knows of 
his own Caesarean birth, relates his mother’s later almost fatal sick- 
ness in connection with pregnancy, one understands the choice of 
profession a little better. 

And a prediction may be made here, which the following years 
may prove or discredit: that one of the branches in which the S is 
likely to specialize when he settles down, is obstetrics or gynecology. 
A choice of surgery is somewhat supported by the earlier hypothesis 
of sublimated sadism, shown in connection with the calves. There is 
the future chance that he may settle in the country rather than in 
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the city and give all these services. We should not be surprised if 
he made occasional veterinary aid his favorite hobby. 

On the social level, it seems significant that the S explains his 
final choice of medicine rather than a career in theoretical physics 
and mathematics by saying that he thought an applied science much 
more useful than the abstract interests he had in mind previously. 
The fact that the whole family is given to applied science—even 
the mother’s art took the turn towards industrial art—and seems 
pervaded by the practical spirit, may be in part determining here. 
That he considered the abstract field at all will have to be under- 
stood by considering on the psychological level his somewhat am- 
bivalent competitive attitude to his father. Similarly, the fact that 
he took to medicine rather than to applied mathematics or physics, 
can only be interpreted by considera.ion of the interaction with the 
psychological factors. 


CAsE oF YOUNGMAN 


Youngman is an eighteen-year-old, pleasant, active college sophomore. 
He is the son of a nonconformist old-stock American and of a stolid, 
stable mother of Swedish descent, and is the oldest of five siblings. An extra- 
verted, impatient, genial and jaunty boy, he has a fairly strong drive 
to make his mark in the world. He is in the process of metamorphosing 
into adulthood, is making a conscious and thoughtful effort to develop a 
social and religious ideology befitting his liberal-leftist orientation, and is 
in the throes of choosing a life career. 

The father is a 48-year-old grocer’s deliveryman. He graduated from 
a small technological college and was first engineer of a ship until his mar- 
riage at twenty-five years. His intellectual capacities are much above the 
level of his present job, but he has preferred to be a deliveryman for the 
past eleven years in spite of the urging of his family that he attempt to 
obtain better employment. However, under impact of the war, he has 
agreed to accept a position in an engineering school. He is a rather inse- 
cure person, very much attached to his children, but seeking a modicum of 
security by accepting a social status below that which he might achieve. 
He is politically wide-awake, and has read widely in the field of social and 
political problems. His ideology tends to the radical, and he strongly favors 
social reforms to bring about socialism. In religious matters, as well as in 
political, he is nonconformist, and is antagonistic towards formalized 
church dogma. 

The mother is a 45-year-old American-born woman of Swedish descent. 
She is a stable, solid, middle-class person, active and outgoing, a leader in 
local church and club activities. She is a college graduate and taught high 
school before her marriage. She has made a good home for the children 
on a limited budget. Her low economic status has led to dissatisfaction, and 
she is very pleased that Mr. Youngman is to earn more money as a teacher. 
She is very interested in parent education and uses her training in this 
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field to initiate interesting projects for her children at home. She is the 
religious member of the family and regularly attends the Methodist Church. 
There are four other children besides the subject, a brother 12 years old, 
and three sisters, 11, 8, and 5 years old, respectively. All of the siblings 
are normal healthy children. 

The family lives as a closely united group. The children are accepted 
as full-fledged members of the family group and are encouraged to voice 
their opinions on all matters of family concern. It is a poor family, living 
on $40.00 per week, a family in which by dint of careful living there is 
just enough to go around. They were hit hard by the depression, and dur- 
ing the depression years the father was forced to take his job as delivery- 
man. 

Youngman’s birth and early development were normal. The medical 
history shows whooping cough at three years and measles at five years; 
he has congenitally flat feet, which have never given any symptoms. All 
of the children were rather independent and were encouraged by the parents 
to look out for themselves. No physical punishment was given, the parents 
resorting to talking out problems with the children. His high-school rec- 
ord is excellent, and he graduated at the age of sixteen, obtaining a scholar- 
ship to go to Harvard. He was always well informed about sexual matters 
by his parents. There is little sex fantasy, and dates with girls are infre- 
quent. Religious development has taken the course of participation in 
church activities largely for social purposes. He is critical, however, of 
church dogma and considers himself an agnostic. He has earned his own 
money since the age of ten when he began to deliver papers. He has earned 
enough since then by minding babies, tutoring, coaching in sports, working 
at a dancing school, and doing odd jobs over the summer, to buy all his 
own clothes and support himself at college. His ambition for life work 
has varied from an original desire, at the age of fifteen, to be an engineer, 
to the desire to teach German in high school, and lately the ambition to use 
his training in German to help with postwar reconstruction. 

Present status: Youngman is a tall, rather thin, clean-cut lad, dressed 
neatly but on the slightly flashy side. His somatotype (20) is 2-3-5 (on 
a five-point scale). He is rather forward and has a tendency to wisecrack. 
He likes reading, jitterbug dancing, and swimming. He has a regular and 
well-worked-out daily schedule. High superior intelligence is combined with 
good practical common sense. Mood swings are infrequent, and tend mostly 
towards discouragement or cynicism. His sentiments are in the stage of 
formation, but there are many signs of a developing liberalism in social 
and political areas. He favors social reform and a socialist type of state. 
His strongest motivating needs and drives are found to pattern themselves 
around, first, the need for achievement, and, second, the need for nurturance. 
Associated with the achievement is the need for recognition, which partly 
manifests itself as a desire to be well known and popular. Part of this 
need for achievement is related to the subject’s need for greater recreational 
opportunity. The nurturance shows itself in Youngman’s protective and 
helpful behavior towards his younger siblings as well as towards his father, 
and his seeking out of younger groups whom he can coach and tutor. This 
nurturance appears to be tied up with a need to receive help from others. 
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Considering all of the facts, Youngman has managed to make a remark- 
ably normal adjustment to life. 


Integrative Interpretation 


Some of the outstanding features which we shall discuss are 
Youngman’s good adjustment, his need for achievement, need for 
recognition, choice of life work, and development of sentiments. 


Adjustment. Biological level: we are dealing with a physi- 
cally strong young man with the constitutional capacity for standing 
up to the strong emphasis of the family on hard work, both physical 
and mental. On tests on the reaction to shock, it is found that he 
has a rapidly adjusting autonomic system, a factor of importance 
in his emotional stability. High intelligence and excellent verbal 
facility are largely constitutionally determined, and play an important 
role in the adjustment of this subject. With a mother who was a 
teacher intent on pushing her son as far ahead in school as possible, 
it is clear that without the excellent endowment of intelligence, the 
pressure put by the mother on the subject might have led to most 
unhappy consequences. However, inasmuch as his mother did push 
him ahead in school, we then find that his verbal facility has been 
of great importance to this subject in his adjustment to a world of 


older people. 

Psychological level. In spite of the economic insecurity which 
plagued the home, the subject was emotionally secure in childhood 
because of the wholesome relationship with the parents. Weaning 
and toilet training were carried out with apparently no excessive 
trauma. The mother at this period devoted a great deal of time to 
the training of the subject with the result that he was able to skip 
two grades in school. Out of this early experience the subject de- 
veloped a confident attitude towards the world. The birth of the 
next sibling, coming as it did six years after his own birth, was 
nontraumatic since the subject was encouraged to take responsibility 
for the training of his younger brother, and, indeed, the two subse- 
quent siblings as well. This situation allowed the already confident 
Youngman to find an excellent outlet for his nurturance, and to 
obtain satisfaction out of the recognition and praise received from 
the parents for good care of the children. His ability to learn, 
given a practical common-sense twist by the home relationships, 
helped him to make a success of all his school activities. This con- 
stant success helped to increase his self-confidence. His winning 
of a scholarship to Harvard climaxed this series of successful ad- 
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justments to the world, and brought with it the realization of the 
possibility of obtaining a higher economic and intellectual status, 
thereby overcoming one of the major sources of insecurity, namely, 
the fear that he might follow his father in not bein able to realize 
to the utmost his intellectual potentialities. 

Social level. Although there was much economic insecurity in 
the home, this was more than counterbalanced by the marked security 
of emotional relationship existing between the different members of 
the family. Added to this we have the common-sense methods of 
child upbringing used by the parents. Opportunities for friendship 
formation have been excellent in the secure village community where 
the family lives. It is not probable that Youngman would have 
made such a good adjustment if the family had lived in the more 
crowded poor districts of the city where families of this economic 
status commonly dwell. 

Need for Achievement, Capacity for Work, and Choice of Life 
Work. Biological level. The subject has a high work index, 
indicating the ability to endure hard physical work. Without such 
an endowment, along with his physical strength and general health, 
the subjection of Youngman to a mother who was constantly push- 
ing him on to a higher position in-life than that occupied by the 
family, and to an economic situation which demanded constant hard 
work in addition to regular school work, would have led to a differ- 
ent and probably not so adequate adjustment. His high verbal 
facility has been one of the important factors which have made this 
subject open to influences from his mother leading to the selection 
of the teaching profession for a career. His general intelligence 
level has made such a selection a realistic one. 

Psychological level. Youngman early reacted to the economic 
insecurity of the family setting. In order to obtain any of the things 
he wanted he must buy them himself. So with the encouragement 
of the family he began his career as a newsboy. This spirit of doing 
things for himself was furthered by his attitude towards his father’s 
sticking to his delivery job. There was an early realization that his 
father was a rather insecure person and that this insecurity was 
closely associated with his father’s failure to obtain better employ- 
ment. Because of this, identification with the mother’s desire for 
upward social and economic mobility was strengthened. This in- 
terest in work was furthered and increased by the obtaining of em- 
ployment as a coach and tutor, jobs in which he has been able to 
satisfy his needs for leading and helping others. The identification 
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with his mother in matters involving achievement and work showed 
in his desire to be a teacher of German, a job which would fulfill 
the mother’s frustrated desire to teach, and which would bring the 
solid middle-class security aimed at by the mother. In the past year, 
however, Youngman’s interest in what is going on in the world and 
his preoccupation with solving the adolescent problem of ideology, 
have led him intellectually closer to his father because of the latter’s 
clearer understanding of world affairs. As a result, he has inte- 
grated the wishes of both his father and his mother along lines com- 
patible with his own developing ideology, a combination which has 
resulted in the ambition to do reconstruction work in postwar 
Germany. 

Social level. The atmosphere of the family has constantly been 
that each member of the family must pitch in and do his share. 
There has been constant stress on independence of effort. The 
mother has furthered this attitude by constantly urging the father 
to obtain better employment and by encouraging the subject to 
become a teacher. On a broader scale, the subject has absorbed a 
great deal of the general American spirit of advance based on per- 
sonal effort; in addition, the world at war has made possible the 
integration of ambition in line with both mother and father to do 
postwar reconstruction in Germany. 

Development of Ideology. Biological level. From the point 
of view of body build, this subject is high on the third and medium- 
high on the second component of Sheldon’s constitutional scheme 
(20). From the point of view of temperament, however, he has 
the somatotonic makeup of a person higher in the second component 
than in the third component. Nevertheless, since this subject’s home 
training has been heavily weighted in the direction of the develop- 
ment of somatotonic temperamental characteristics, it is very likely 
that this has been influential in the overshadowing of the third 
component of temperament by the second component. This soma- 
tonia shows itself characteristically in this subject as an aggressive 
assertiveness, and high verbal activity. A less aggressive person 
would not have developed the active anti-upper class sentiments and 
the generally radical outlook. In short, the aggressiveness and verbal 
facility lay a framework of vigor and expressiveness for the liberal 
ideology. Concern with sexual ethics, which usually preoccupies 
boys of this type, is lacking in this case. This lack finds basis in 
the fact that the sex drive of the subject is low, either through 
innately low drive, or due to the fact that sex tensions are worked 
off through the subject’s many jobs, or both. 
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Psychological level. Youngman’s need for recognition and 
achievement have found partial but fairly satisfactory fulfillment 
in the home. With the onset of the adolescent period there de- 
veloped the need to date and go out like the other boys (of wealthier 
families ) in his neighborhood. The frustration of this need is shown 
in the desire for nice clothes, a car, and other luxury articles, which 
appear in much of the experimental material. In addition, the in- 
creasing economic insecurity of the family has clashed sharply 
with what this subject has experienced as the “extravagant living 
of the rich.” However, his sense of responsibility and of help- 
fulness has prevented the development of resentment, and instead 
has led to a sense of the need for more cooperative living in which 
each person would have basic security, and in which there would 
be no oppression. These sentiments have led recently to closer iden- 
tification with the father who is able to supply him with much of 
the information about social and political matters which he seeks, 
and an acceptance of much of the father’s radical ideology, which 
in turn is based on his conception of life in the Soviet Union. 


Social level. Youngman has grown up in a world beset by 
economic upheaval and depression. The period of the last ten years 
has been one of social disturbance. The cause of socialism has been 
concretized by the existence of a large socialist state about which 
much controversy has been raging. These great socioeconomic 
issues have been concretized in the home by the radical pro-Soviet 
sentiments of the father, and by the wide reading of the father, 
who has communicated to the subject the information gleaned from 
this reading. As a counterbalance to this we have the essentially 
nonpolitical mother. This attitude of the mother has been in sharp 
contrast, however, to the subject’s own experiences, when, while 
working for a wealthy family over the summer, he was the observer 
of extravagant living with much wasting of food. This marked 
difference between what the subject has experienced as the living of 
the rich and of the poor, has tended to make him more favorable 
to the radical ideology of his father. At the time of the clinic ex- 
periments the subject’s sentiment patterns were still in a state of 
flux, and it is not clear what will be the result of the interaction be- 
tween his psychological needs and assets and the social setting in 
which he finds himself. One wonders, however, if the onset of 
the present war with its anti-fascist implication will serve to cry- 
stallize the development of this subject’s radical ideology. 
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DIscUSSION AND SUMMARY 


The suggestion has been made that a systematic approach to the 
case study should involve a consideration of the interaction of fac- 
tors operating at all levels of integration, laying stress on those 
factors which appear to be of significance in the case, without un- 
duly emphasizing preconceived notions regarding the importance of 
this or that set of facts. Physiologizing or sociologizing can lead 
only to an essentially unbalanced conception of man. 

Two cases were presented from the studies made at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, and some of their characteristics have been 
considered from the point of view of a consideration of the inter- 
action of conditions operating at various levels of integration. 

Certain difficulties have appeared in these two case studies, par- 
ticularly with respect to the consideration of facts at the biological 
level. This latter difficulty is less noticeable in cases with organic 
pathology, since here we deal with material where modification of 
behavior may be intimately related to structural modifications. 
However, in so-called normal cases, the variations in structure 
lying at the basis of variations within the range of normal behavior 
are not so clear. The field of psychosomatic medicine is particularly 
rich in suggestions regarding the reversible relationships between 
the psychological functioning of the organism and structural modi- 
fication. 

The complete story of man can only be told by a survey and 
utilization of the facts of biology and its related sciences, psy- 
chology, and sociology. 
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CONSTRUCTIVENESS OF PLAY AS AFFECTED 
BY GROUP ORGANIZATION AND 
FRUSTRATION 


M. ERIK WRIGHT 


Ohio State University 


Recent investigations have shown that the constructiveness of 
play is dependent upon more factors than just that of the intellectual 
level of the child. In a study by C. E. Myers (3) creativity of a 
child’s play was shown to be influenced by the nature of adult 
commands with respect to his play. The two adults in the experi- 
mental situation would sometimes agree in forbidding the child 
to play with a certain toy, and at other times disagree with each 
other in their commands to the child about not playing with a certain 
toy. In a similar manner they might agree or disagree in their 
positive suggestions to the child. The conflict of authority between 
the adults tended to create an atmosphere of considerable insecurity 
for the child and resulted in significant decreases in the level of 
constructiveness of the play as well as in the amount of time spent 
in play. Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1), investigating the influence 
of frustration on a child when alone, found a significant relation- 
ship between the degree of frustration and the amount of regression 
in the level of constructiveness of play. Thus the degree of security 
and the strength of frustration are two factors whose influence on 
the level of constructiveness has been demonstrated. Most clinicians 
would readily agree that children who are emotionally disturbed 
during a testing interview perform at a lower level than during a 
period of calm. The intelligence test may well be considered a 
measure of constructiveness, and by implication, such factors as 
bear an important relationship to the level of constructiveness shown 
in a given situation may be significant for the measurement of in- 
telligence. This paper’? is concerned with one such factor which 


1 Based on a dissertation submitted to the State University of Iowa in fulfill- 
ment as a partial requirement for the Ph.D. degree. The study was completed 
under the direction of Drs. T. Dembo and K. Lewin at the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station. 
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may play an important role in constructiveness, namely, the social 
atmosphere surrounding the child. It asks the question whether or 
not the presence of a second child, whose social relation with the first 
is more or less structured, will influence the constructiveness of the 
child when he is in a frustration situation. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The subjects were 78 children, from 3 to 6 years of age, in 
attendance at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station Preschools. 
These children were paired on the basis of the strength of friend- 
ship existing between them as determined by teacher ratings and the 
observations of the experimenter. This procedure yielded 18 pairs 
of strong friends and 21 pairs of weak friends. 

Each pair of children participated in: two experimental sessions. 
The first was a standard situation in which the children could play 
with all the toys present. This was called the free play period. 
In the second session the children were first permitted to play in a 
part of the room which included the standard toys as well as many 
very attractive toys. After they had become quite involved in the 
play with these desirable toys, they were brought back to the stand- 
ard situation and a wire fence was interposed between thems-ives 
and the attractive toys. These toys were plainly visible but no 
longer available for play. This was termed the frustration period. 
After the frustration period, the barrier was raised and the children 
were permitted to return to the enriched area in order to avoid any 
post-frustration effects. 


RESULTS 


Two aspects of the play behavior were considered: (1) the level 
of constructiveness and (2) the total volume. In order to evaluate 
the level of constructiveness of play it was necessary to set up a 
scale for ranking the different play activities. The scale, consisting 
of four levels, was based on the principles of complexity of organi- 
zation, usage of materials, and planning. The volume of play was 
expressed in terms of the total duration of play. 

The following criteria were used by the judges in rating the 
play activities : 

Constructiveness I. This was the lowest ranking for constructiveness. 
The activities ranked as Constructiveness I had little, if any, planning. The 
other characteristics of this level of play were (a) its exploratory nature 


and (b) its usage of materials in a primitive form. That is, the toys were 
used as “objects,” and their particular character was disregarded. 
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Examples of some of the activities included under this heading 
were: moving the truck back and forth, shaking the phone, swinging 
the fish pole back and forth, spilling out the pegs, nonsense gibberish 
meant as play (e.g., J says: “Cluck, clock, clik.” V answers: “Clik, 
clik, clink.’’) 


Constructiveness II, Existence of a very simple plan in the play with a 
definite goal. Only a few steps seemed to be differentiated between the 
initiation of the action and the entrance to the goal area. This level of 
play was further characterized by (a) simple usage of materials in accord 
with their specific nature, (b) the appearance of a means-end relation in the 
play, and (c) a very short time perspective. 


This category covered such activities as piling the blocks in a 
definite arrangement, fishing, putting crayons into their box, scrib- 
bling, making comparisons, making simple line patterns. 

Constructiveness IIT. A fairly definite goal with an elaboration of plan- 


ning, characterized by (a) presence of a goal region with subparts, (b) a 
more complex path to the goal, and (c) a scimewhat longer time perspective. 


On this level were such activities as carrying a given object 
on the truck to a definite place, drawing a picture with differentiable 
parts, carrying on barter, baking a cake for supper, feeding the 
fish, building a definite structure with blocks. 


Constructiveness IV. This was used to designate the highest level of 
play. This play involved considerable organization. The characteristics were 
(a) presence of a plan with a fairly long time perspective, (b) integrated 
sub-units of play, (c) recognition of the “pretense” character of the play, 
and (d) use of the play material in other than its conventional form. 


Constructiveness IV included driving the truck to Chicago, where 
the load of cattle would be sold; drawing a picture of a car and a 
trailer, all set for a trip; small dramatic skits. 

The differentiation into four levels of constructiveness was as 
fine as the observations warranted, since the main focus of the study 
was upon the social interaction of the children and only secondarily 
upon their play activities. 

The average constructiveness was expressed as a Constructive- 
ness Index (C.I.), which was determined by the equation: 


Citi + Cote + Cyt 
Total duration of play (ti+te+ts +t.) 
C,, C2, Cs, C,, are levels of constructiveness, and 
ti, tz, ts, ts, are the amounts of time spent at each of the levels. 


Constructiveness Index = 
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In this formula the constructiveness rating was weighted by the 
time spent in play at that level, and the sum of weighted construc- 


tiveness ratings divided by the total duration of play is called the 
constructiveness index. 


Reliability of the judges’ ratings was .75 for per cent of absolute 
agreement as to the level of constructiveness for the play action, 
and .90 for per cent agreement to within one step. Reliability was 
determined as the proportion of agreement to the total number of 
judgments made. One procedure for the validation of the scale 
was to correlate the level of constructiveness in the free play situa- 
tion with age. This yielded a coefficient of r==.47 + .06, signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level (2). The principles on which this four- 
point scale of constructiveness was based were comparable to those 
used by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1), and it was assumed that 
the theoretical basis on which their scale was validated also would 
hold for this scale. 


Index of Constructiveness in Free Play and Frustration. Under 
the influence of frustration the level of constructiveness of the total 
group decreased. In Table 1 the average constructiveness (as ex- 
pressed by the Index of Constructiveness) of the total group is com- 
pared in the two situations. 


TABLE 1 
Tue AVERAGE INDEX OF CONSTRUCTIVENESS (I.C.) OF THE ToTaL GrouP 
For ALL PLay, SoctaL PLAy, AND SOLITARY PLAY IN THE 
Free PLAY AND FRUSTRATION SITUATIONS 


1.C. for for 1.C. for 

All Play Social Play Solitary Play 
Frustration 2.31 2.53 2.03 


There is a drop in the I.C. for all play from 2.57 in free play to 
2.31 in frustration, and this decrease is significant at the 1 per cent 
level by Student’s “‘t’’ test (2). Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1) 
have demonstrated that this regression in the average level of con- 
structiveness occurs even when play units of equal duration, in both 
the free play and frustration situations, are compared. This indi- 
cates that the regression cannot be attributed solely to shorter units 
of play action under frustration. 


The regression in the level of constructiveness under frustration 
is not confined to the total play, for it is also found in social and 
solitary play. The Index of Constructiveness of solitary play shows 
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a larger decrease from free play to frustration than it does for social 
play. One interpretation of this difference might be that in social 
play the accessibility of the children to each other under frustration 
is greater than it was in free play. The increased number of regions 
which results from this tends to counteract the influence of the back- 
ground of frustration. It is to be noted that social play in both 
experimental situations shows a consistently higher level of con- 
structiveness than solitary play. This fact holds not only for the 
total group but also for all the age groups used in the experiment. 

The decrease in the average level of constructiveness was not 
merely an overall effect of frustration, for the extent of regression 
was found to be related to the strength of frustration. The strength 
of frustration was measured in terms of the amount of time spent 
in action against the barrier (towards the nonavailable toys) and in 
attempts to escape from the experimental situation. The correla- 
tion between the Index of Constructiveness and the strength of frus- 
tration was r==— .50 + .06, significant at the 1 per cent level. 
That is, the stronger the frustration, the greater the tendency for the 
level of constructiveness to decrease. In general, the results for 
pairs of children showed the same trends with respect to decrease 
in constructiveness under frustration as the Barker, Dembo, and 
Lewin study found for the solitary child. 

The strong friends tend to have a higher average Index of Con- 
structiveness for all play than the weak friends in the free play situa- 
tion. In Table 2 we note that the difference in favor of the strong 
friends seems largely due to the higher index of constructiveness 
which they show in solitary play over the weak friends. In the 
relatively calm atmosphere of the free play situation, the social play 
ot both groups of friends reaches the same level of constructiveness 
(1.C. for strong friends is 2.68; for weak friends, 2.67). It is only 
when the children play by themselves in the free play situation that 
we note any difference in performance level between the strong and 
weak friendship groups (I.C. for strong friends is 2.54; for weak 
friends, 2.33). The difference between the strong and weak friends 
in the Index of Constructiveness for social play becomes more evi- 
dent when both groups are under the increased tension of the frus- 
tration situation. Both the strong and weak groups decrease in con- 
structiveness under frustration in the solitary play, but the relative 


difference between the two indices of constructiveness does not 


increase. 
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TABLE 2 
THe AveraGe INDEX oF ConstructiveNess (I.C.) oF THE STRONG AND 
WEAK FRIENDs FoR ALL Pay, SoctaL PLay, AND SOLITARY PLAY 
IN THE Free PLAY AND FRUSTRATION SITUATIONS 


L.C. for LC. for LC. for 
All Play Social Play Solitary Play 
FPL FRUS FPL FRUS FPL FRUS 
Strong Friends .... 2.66 2.40 2.68 2.61 2.54 2.12 
Weak Friends ..... 2.49 2.23 2.67 2.47 2.33 1.95 


The strong friends have a consistently higher level of construc- 
tiveness under frustration than the weak friends for social, solitary, 
and total play. This trend was found to be consistent for the friend- 
ship groups at the various age levels. It seems safe to infer that the 
strength of friendship is a factor influencing the effect of frustra- 
tion upon the level of constructiveness. The higher level of con- 
structiveness reached by the strong friends may be a function of the 
greater security they feel (because of their friendship for each other ) 
in the frustration situation both when in social contact and alone. 

There is a significant decrease in the Index of Constructiveness 
from free play to frustration for the strong and the weak friendship 
groups, and both groups show the largest decreases in constructive- 
ness for the solitary play. 

Volume of Play in Free Play and Frustration. The volume of 
play serves as an indication of the relative interest of the children 
in play, as shown by the amount of time spent in that type of activity. 
In Table 3 the data on the volume of play for the total group in the 
free play and frustration situations are presented. 


TABLE 3 


VoLuME oF PLAy oF THE ToTAL Group IN FREE PLAY AND FRUSTRATION. 
Proportion oF PLAY SPENT IN SOCIAL AND SOLITARY ACTION* 


Per Cent of Total 
Per Cent of Total Volume of Play 
Experimental Period Social Solitary 
71.0 62.1 27.4 
42.4 67.8 25.5 


* The volume of social unreciprocal play (play carried on while the child was 
attempting a social contact which the other child did not react to) was approxi- 
mately the same in free play and frustration and was not included in either 
Table 3 or 4. Thus the per cent does not equal 100 in each case. 

The children spent almost three fourths of the free play period 
in play activities. The remainder of the time was taken up with 
such actions as talking with the experimenter, watching him write, 
looking out of the window, etc. 
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In both the free play and frustration situations there was more 
than twice as much time spent in social play as in solitary play 
(Table 3). The toys had been carefully selected so as to permit 
either solitary or social play at any of the levels of constructive- 
ness. It seems safe to rule out the hypothesis that the larger volume 
of social play was a function of the nature of the play materials. 
A more likely interpretation might be that the children found an 
added stimulation from each other in the course of social inter- 
action which was not present in solitary play and that this tended 
to make the play more attractive and interesting. 

The volume of play shows a significant decrease (1 per cent 
level) from free play to frustration. This drop is found at each 
of the age levels. The distribution of time between social and soli- 
tary play does not markedly alter. 


In Table 4, the volume of play for the two groups has been 
compared in the free play and frustration situation, including analy- 
sis into social and solitary components of play. Both the strong 
and the weak friends show considerable interest in play during the 
free play situation. The strong friends tend to show more interest 
in play than the weak friends (however, the difference of 6.6 per 
cent does not reach an adequate level of statistical significance). 
This difference can be accounted for on the basis of the larger 
volume of social play by the strong friends than by the weak friends. 
When the children played alone in the free play situation, the 
volume of play for the strong friends and the weak friends was at 
about the same level. As with the total group, the volume of 
social play was more than twice as large as the volume of solitary 
play. 

TABLE 4 


VoLUME OF PLAY FOR THE STRONG AND WEAK FRIENDS IN FREE PLAY AND 
FRUSTRATION. PROPORTION OF TIME SPENT IN SOCIAL AND SOLITARY PLAY 


Per Cent of Total 


Per Cent of Total Volume of Play 
Experimental Period Social Solitary 
FPL FRUS FPL FRUS FPL FRUS 
Strong Friends ...... 746 498 64.0 77.4 26.2 21.5 
Weak Friends ....... 68.0 37.3 58.9 56.7 28.6 298 


Under frustration the interest in play shows a statistically sig- 
nificant decrease for the strong and the weak friend groups. The 
strong friends decrease about 25 per cent, and the weak friends de- 
crease 31 per cent in the amount of time spent in play. The differ- 
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ence between the two groups in the volume of play in frustration 
(12.5 per cent) reaches only a low level of statistical significance 
(11 per cent on Student’s “‘t’”’ test). The direction of the differ- 
ence, however, is consistent for the friendship pairs at all age groups, 
both in free play and in frustration; and quite probably, if a larger 
sample had been used, a more significant statistical difference would 
have been found to exist between the strong and weak friends in 
the amount of time spent in play. 

The greater interest in social play over solitary play which was 
found in free play also prevails for both groups of friends in the 
frustration situation. The strong friends show a marked increase 
(13.4 per cent) in social play and a decrease (5 per cent) in their 
volume of solitary play. The weak friends show only a minor fluc- 
tuation from free play to the frustration situation in the proportion 
of play time spent in social and solitary play. 

From the above discussion on the volume of play (i.e., interest 
in play activities) of the total group and the friendship groups on 
the two experimental situations, it may be concluded that the volume 
of play is influenced by: (1) the nature of the situation, viz., free 
play or frustration, and (2) the degree of friendship existing be- 
tween the children.* 

INTERPRETATIONS 


One of the basic principles embodied in the formation of a scale 
of constructiveness is the degree of organization displayed in the 
play. Organization involves the factors of planning and “sequence 
character” of the play. The following incident is illustrative of 
what is meant by these two terms. Bobby has been playing with 
Walter, and during this episode of play they have discussed and 
carried out the following activities: “rounded up the cows, loaded 
the truck with cattle, driven the truck to Chicago, sold the cattle, 
brought the truck and the money home, and bought some pretty 
things for the dolly with the money.” 

It is evident that an important aspect of planning is an anticipa- 
tion of the character of the future (i.e., “time perspective’) and the 
degree to which that future seems to be within the control of the 
individual. That is, how far in the future the child sees himself 
as determining the course of events, will considerably influence the 
extent and complexity of the planning and thereby the level of or- 
ganization of the play. 


*In this paper we shall attempt only a very brief presentation of the relation 
between the theory of constructiveness and social relations. Barker, Dembo, and 
Lewin go into considerable detail with reference to the theory of constructiveness. 
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In the free play period the children were undisturbed in their 
play. The frustration period was marked by the sudden interfer- 
ence by the experimenter with the play which the children were 
enjoying very much. He brought them back to the standard situa- 
tion and placed a wire fence between the children and the attrac- 
tive toys. A decrease in constructiveness under frustration may be 
expected on the following bases: (1) the heightening of the emo- 
tional tension as a result of the frustration of the desire to play 
with the attractive toys (cf. Barker, Dembo, and Lewin) and (2) 
the unexplained intervention of the experimenter which acted to 
make the future very uncertain and therefore, by limiting the pos- 
sibilities of planning, led to a decrease in the degree of organiza- 
tion of the play. The results show that (1) there was a significant 
decrease in constructiveness under frustration as compared with 
free play and (2) that the level of constructiveness was negatively 
correlated with the strength of frustration. 

We have pointed out above that a decrease in the feeling of 
control over the future would result in a lowering of the level of 
constructiveness. From this, and the other preceding remarks, it 
should follow that an increase in the feeling of control over the 
future should result in an increase in the level of constructiveness. 
It is probably correct to say that the feeling of control over the 
future is dependent upon the degree of security felt in the present. 
If we assume that strong friends (which relation is characterized 
by a willingness to mutually support one another) have a greater 
feeling of security than do weak friends, then it follows that the 
strong friends should have a higher level of constructiveness than 
the weak friends. This is borne out by the data on constructiveness 
for the strong and weak friends reported in the results. 

The level of constructiveness, besides being dependent upon time 
perspective and planning, is also determined by the variety of differ- 
ent, but related subparts which are included in the given play unit. 
When two children play together with the same toy, or are engaged 
in the same activity, the variety of subparts is greater than when 
each plays alone. Not only does each bring his own repertoire of 
experience with a given activity to the play situation, but the stimu- 
lation, cues, and suggestions which each contributes to the other 
tends to widen considerably the scope of possible activities in the 
play. The data on constructiveness show that in both the free play 
and frustration situations the social play of all groups had a higher 
level of constructiveness than the solitary play. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. Experimental frustration was produced in 39 pairs of pre- 
school children from 3 to 6 years of age, who had been divided into 
two groups on the basis of strength of friendship. There were 18 
pairs of strong friends and 21 pairs of weak friends. The procedure 
used was a modified Barker, Dembo, and Lewin technique. 

2. There was a statistically significant decrease in constructive- 
ness from free play to frustration for the group as a whole. 

3. There was a statistically significant negative correlation be- 
tween constructiveness level and strength of frustration (r == — .50 
+ .06). 

4. The level of constructiveness of social play was consistently 
higher than that for solitary play both in the free play and frustra- 
tion situation. 

5. There was a statistically significant decrease in constructive- 
ness for both the strong and the weak friends in the shift from free 
play to frustration. 

6. The strong friends tended to have a higher level of construc- 
tiveness than the weak friends. This was particularly true under 
frustration. 

7. There was a significant decrease in the amount of time spent 
in play under the influence of frustration. 

8. Both in free play and frustration there was about twice as 
much time spent in social as in solitary play. 

9. The strong friends consistently tend to spend more time in 
play than the weak friends in both free play and frustration. In 
the latter case the difference approaches statistical significance. 

10. Both the strong and the weak friends show a significant de- 
crease in the volume of play under frustration. 

11. It is theoretically suggested that the increase in security and 
control over the situation brought about by friendly social interaction 
tends to diminish the influence of frustration upon the level of con- 
structiveness. Furthermore, the social stimulation of interpersonal 
interaction tends to lead to higher constructiveness. 
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A NOTE ON SOCIETIES 


DONALD K. ADAMS 


Duke University 


In the French cantons of Switzerland, boys begin to play marbles 
at about seven or eight years. They probably do elsewhere too, 
but these boys are of especial interest because Professor Jean Piaget 
of Geneva used to play with them. Their interest in the game is 
initially aroused, as are many human interests, by social induction: 
that is, roughly, by seeing the fun that the older boys get out of it. 
They note that their elders play according to fixed rules and usually 
learn these in some detail. 

The beginners have a very high regard for these rules. When 
Piaget asked them about the origin of the rules, they told him 
that they came from the old men of the commune, from the civil 
authorities, or even from God; in general, from the highest au- 
thority in their experience. Moreover, if he proposed a change in 
the rules, they were quite horrified. No merely human agency 
could change them. In brief, the beginners were, for the first few 
years, thoroughgoing authoritarians. 

Quite different was the attitude of boys from about eleven up 
to the time when interest in marbles was superseded by later inter- 
ests and they quit playing marbles. They had, of course, their often 
very elaborate codes of rules, but when asked about their origin the 
older boys gave highly naturalistic accounts. Some had visited other 
places and knew that the rules were somewhat different in Geneva, 
Lausanne, and Neuchatel. This “impact of cultures” often resulted 
in alternative rulings on recondite points of law, and it was not 
uncommon for a group of players to decide, in advance of a game, 
which of several alternative precedents was to hold for that game. 
There was general awareness that the rules derived their validity 
solely from their recognition (not necessarily unanimous) by the 

group as effective means of making the game interesting. They 
realized that if there were no rules, or if each played by different 
rules, it would be a bore. A change in the rules suggested to boys 
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at this age was considered on its merits, i.e., its bearing on the 
interest of the game, and if it looked promising to most of the 
players it was adopted. These boys were plainly democrats. 

Now, the other interesting difference between these two groups 
of boys has, I believe, a very direct and important bearing upon 
man’s effort to find a way of living together. The young authori- 
tarians, for all the sanctity in which they held the rules, did not 
obey them. The democrats, on the other hand, obeyed them with 
astonishing fidelity. This was true even of an occasional individual 
or minority who might be dissatisfied with the rules. These latter 
might agitate for a change, but they still realized that even the 
rules objected to were better than none or than no game at all. 

The question arises as to the extent to which these two varieties 
of behavior are characteristic of authoritarian and democratic so- 
cieties in general and not just of the relatively pure cases provided 
by these societies of boys. To decide this question, we need to 
know not only what we mean by a democratic society, but what 
caused the difference in behavior with respect to the rules in the 
boys’ societies. 

It is quite clear both from their conduct and from their answers 
to Piaget’s questions that the difference is due to this circumstance: 
the older boys saw clearly the long-run identity of their individual 
interests or goals with the group goal, in this case, a good game. 
They made the rules themselves, knew what they were for, and saw 
that violating them defeated the purpose of the activity of each 
individual. 

This is, of course, not true of all the members and all the rules 
of all democratic societies, but it is implicit in the notion of democ- 
racy, and a society is democratic exactly to the extent to which 
these conditions obtain. 

One of the claims which their most adverse critics are inclined 
to concede to authoritarian societies is that they have socialized their 
members, have moved them to see and pursue the common (or at 
least the national) weal before the individual good. But is this 
socialization? Can people be induced to put the common good— 
even granted that they can see it clearly under conditions demanding 
“blind” obedience—before the individual good, except by a terror 
or by a more or less transient and hysterical identification of them- 
selves with the society? Can this kind of identification be effec- 
tive and endure? 


I do not think it possible. Even if nonegotistic motives de- 
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veloped in this way were just as strong as those developed through 
perception of the identity of one’s own interests with the interests 
of the society, as in the case of Piaget’s older boys, they could not 
be so well directed. For even under the best conditions of freedom 
and “‘intellectualism’’ we cannot perceive a society’s goals and bar- 
riers as clearly as our own. And where we do not see clearly, not 
only is our direction faulty, but the vigor of our efforts is reduced. 
Contrast your speed of walking in the dark with that in the light. 

Among the slogans which are designed to socialize the German 
people is one which appears among other places on the cancellation 
marks of many letters: “Gemeinnuts vor Etgennutz,” the common 
good above the individual good. This is supposed to be a good 
altruistic philosophy of life and is applauded by many good people 
who would insist both that they abhor authoritarianism and that 
democracy needs more of this philosophy. Yet this is all the basis 
needed for making the individual the creature and slave of the state 
with which any considerable society has to be implemented. 

No. A slogan for democracy in respect of these notions would 
have to be radically revised. Not Gemeinnutz vor Eigennutz but 
Gemeinnutz ist Eigennuts. The common good is the individual good. 
To the extent that this insight pervades any society that society is 
democratic. 

It may be objected that not many people can be expected to attain 
this insight and that hence it will always have to be supplemented by 
faith. Even if this were true, which I do not concede, it would 
at least be a faith based upon insight and not upon a “blind” 
obedience or Fiihrerprinsip. For practically everyone—at least in 
societies where childhood remains as free as in ours and the Swiss— 
has actually experienced this perception of the identity of the 
common good with the individual good in his relations with some 
society, even if one no more pretentious than a group of boys 
playing marbles. 

The anticipated objection does, however, raise the question of 
what determines the clarity of one’s perception that in the long 
run he cannot serve his own interests unless he also serve those of 
his society. We could, of course, answer this question with a lot 
of generally respected but frightfully vague words such as “‘intelli- 
gence” or “maturation.’’ For, as we have seen, the democratic boys 
were both better informed and more mature than the authoritarian 
ones. But this would not help us much in finding out about the 
concrete conditions and processes that make for the democratic 
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kind of socialization. We cannot here consider all of these con- 
crete conditions, but an important one that enters into most of the 
others is frustration. Necessity is the mother not only of invention 
but of any insight, not only mechanical but social and every other 
kind. 

Perhaps an observation in some ways comparable to Piaget’s, 
but eliminating the age variable, will illustrate this. In Pennsyl- 
vania the game laws are on the whole very well observed. There 
is a surprisingly high morale and sense of responsibility among 
the hunters. Game laws are by nature hard to enforce, and those 
of Pennsylvania are not generous as to seasons and bag limits. 
About two thirds of a million hunting licenses are issued annually in 
the state, and the most effective policing possible could not account 
for the quality of the game law observance in such a multitude. 

In the state where I have hunted in recent years game laws 
are very badly observed. While I have no precise figures, I believe 
about the same amount per capita is spent on game law enforcement 
here as in Pennsylvania, and the number of hunters is much 
smaller. The difference seems to be primarily one of the morale of 
the hunters themselves. In Pennsylvania most of them—and prac- 
tically all the respectable ones—regard themselves as _ unofficial 
game protectors, while here many otherwise respectable people 
think of the game laws only in terms of the chances of being caught 
in violation. This is essentially the authoritarian attitude. What 
determines this difference in attitude toward the game laws? 

About thirty years ago the game situation in Pennsylvania had 
reached a crisis sufficiently severe that necessity gave birth to in- 
sight. Game was so scarce that even the dullest could see that 
(along with other conservation and restoration measures) he him- 
self would have to restrict his take drastically in his own long-run 
interest. It was brought clearly home to him that in this situation 
at least, Gemeinnutz 1st Eigennuts. The sportsmen themselves wrote 
the restrictions into the regulations and, like the older boys with 
the rules for marbles, they knew from painful experience what they 
were for. Hence they obeyed them. 

The lesson thus learned has persisted as a tradition or faith, 
and has had a curious sequel which will serve to illustrate the point 
made earlier that “blind” obedience, or faith without insight, is 
not an effective basis for action. One of the restrictions introduced 
at the time of the scarcity was an eminently practical prohibition on 
the killing of doe deer. This became a part of the folkways, with a 
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semimystical authority, something like that attributed to the rules 
by Piaget’s younger boys. The herds multiplied enormously, be- 
yond the feeding capacity of their range. Thousands perished from 
starvation or from disease which could have been resisted with 
sufficient food. The deer became smaller and smaller. With only 
bucks killed, their numerical inferiority was such that many of the 
does were barren. A few years ago the game commission, a board 
of experts established through the efforts of the sportsmen at the 
time of the earlier crisis and partly selected by them, wisely pro- 
vided for an open season on does following the regular season for 
bucks. A storm of protest went up from the hunters. In some 
regions they even picketed the roads to prevent “doe-killers” from 
entering the woods! A generation of good times had left a tra- 
ditional faith in doe protection without the insight into its rationale. 
In the course of a year or two of distress and of noting the good 
effects of the new regulation this new lesson was learned. The sports- 
men again have the greatest confidence in their game commission, 
but still, as becomes a democracy, they subject its every act to the 
closest examination, discussion, and criticism. 

This is a common phenomenon. In good times we often forget 
our insights and retain only the habits, traditions, or institutions to 
which they have, in a specific situation, given rise. The situation 
changes, and not until we have suffered enough do we rediscover 
the basic insight of which the tradition may or may not still be a 
valid expression. 

One more illustration, this to refute the cynical belief that the 
masses of people are incapable of perceiving the long-run identity 
of the common good with their individual good. Who would have 
believed in 1890 that in fifty years, forty million relatively unselected 
persons could operate thirty million self-propelled vehicles capable 
of fifty to a hundred miles per hour, without practically one hundred 
per cent casualties? Perhaps this ought not to be mentioned above a 
whisper, for we still have far too many motor accidents, but it 
really is ground for amazement. How has it come about? Probably 
every one has seen drivers obey “stop” and other traffic signals on 
occasions when apprehension by the law was plainly out of the 
question. The proporticn of people who drive in the middle of the 
road is steadily diminishing; and more and more night drivers dim 
their headlights in meeting. Can it be supposed that such all but 
unanimous regard not only for the rules but even for the decencies 
of the road could have been brought about solely by “blind” obe- 
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dience? It cannot. Here, again, is a situation in which it is clear 
even to the dullest that his own interest coincides with and requires 
the conservation of the common interest. And since this is a 
situation affecting millions, millions experience this insight. It 
may well turn out that the motorcar has provided the most com- 
prehensive schooling in democracy that has ever existed. 

These considerations bring up a related question: with how big 
a society can one perceive the long-run identity between one’s own 
interest and the interest of the society? As we have just seen, 
this depends upon, among other things, the extent to which the situa- 
tion giving rise to the insight is shared. Under some conditions our 
awareness of common membership in the society of human beings 
appears in very moving fashion. But most of us have difficulty some 
of the time in being good citizens even of so small a society as 
the family. There are, of course, rare and gifted individuals who 
discern the ultimate identity of the individual and the social interest 
with the greatest generality, i.e., not bound to particular situations 
or societies. Jesus seems to have been one such, Socrates another. 
There have doubtless been many obscure ones who were not so 
fortunate as to have a Mark or a Plato to record their words and 
conduct. 

People differ, of course, in cognitive clarity ; for example, in the 
extent to which they can foresee the consequences of their conduct. 
Most people do not have actually to have a motor accident in order 
to see the utility, to them as well as to society, of obeying traffic 
rules. But many who have imagination enough for that may re- 
quire the frustration of a depression to perceive, e.g., that their em- 
ployees are also their customers or that a wage scale that bank- 
rupts an industry is not in the workers’ own interest. Some indi- 
viduals can see the identity of their own with their society’s interest 
when the point of convergence is very remote indeed ; others require 
repeated or long-continued frustration whenever this point is beyond 
the end of their nose. This difference in cognitive clarity is doubt- 
less related to what would commonly be called “intelligence,” and it 
does no harm to call it that if the adjective “constitutional” is not 
implied. For cognitive clarity is influenced by many other condi- 
tions than native endowment. 

It should also be pointed out that too acute frustration or the 
chronic frustration of too basic needs impairs cognitive clarity. 
People in a desperation situation, like the drowning man who grasps 
at a straw, are forced into a level of unreality, of wishful and un- 
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realistic thinking and perceiving and behaving which is ordinarily 
unique to the individual in question. But if a great many people 
are in a desperation situation and a vociferous demagogue can pro- 
vide them, usually by way of a nucleus of enthusiastic disciples, with 
a common level of unreality, you have the makings of a revolution 
or a new religion. If, in addition, the demagogue is able to pro- 
duce or to exaggerate the desperation situation, you have one of 
the techniques of the Communists and the Nazis. 

So far as the psychological process is concerned, there is little 
to distinguish the restructuring of the frustrating situation that 
constitutes an insight from the distortion of reality that signifies an 
aberration. It is chiefly in : eir results that they can be distinguished. 
Has the man who, in urgeni need of a hammer, uses a bottle to drive 
a nail had a bright idea or is he crazy? It depends in large part 
on the consequences. In the case of social inventions it may re- 
quire a long time to apply this test, and sometimes the test is terrible. 
One of the bright ideas currently undergoing this evaluation is totali- 
tarianism, and it seems evident on a variety of psychological grounds, 
some of which have been mentioned, that it must fail. It is the 
straw grasped at by whole peoples whose frustration had been aggra- 
vated by active and interested minorities to the point of desperation. 

If any proposition about human nature is certain, it is that you 
cannot socialize people by fiat from authority. You may terrify 
them momentarily into behaving in the interest of what the authority 
regards as the common good, but you cannot by force make them 
perceive the identity of their private interests with the common 
interest. A popular philosopher recently published in a widely read 
weekly an eloquent plea for self-discipline as the sole alternative 
to slavery, given the character deterioration consequent upon the 
gutless hedonism of the nineteen-twenties, and there is much to be 
said for this. But among his recommendations of ways for develop- 
ing this self-discipline he recommended more authoritarian con- 
duct of parents toward their children! 

Could anything be more bizarre than this? The evidence from 
serious and sound psychological investigation here confirms the 
verdict of common sense: authority begets anything but self-dis- 
cipline. The more you have of one, the less you have of the other. 
Self-discipline, i.e., voluntary and insightful as against forced and 
blind submission to a code of conduct, can develop only in a mutual- 
istic situation, never in one of what Piaget calls “unilateral respect.” 
Children are socialized (become self-disciplined) in commerce with 
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their contemporaries or others with whom they stand in a mutual 
relation, never in commerce with authority. The insights that con- 
stitute this socialization arise only in their pursuit and frustration of 
their own goals, never in their—necessarily less interested—pursuit 
of goals set for them by authority. How can children ever per- 
ceive the identity of their interests with their society’s if they are 
not free to follow their own? Would the boy marble players ever 
have developed the self-disciplined attitude toward rules if they had 
not been allowed to play with each other or if their obedience had 
always been enforced by authoritarian supervision? Apparently 
the fact that the word “discipline” is common to “discipline by 
authority” and “self-discipline” has led many to assume a genetic 
relation between these two states of affairs that is simply contrary to 
fact. 

(This kind of thinking in terms of sounds rather than of mean- 
ings is, incidentally, not uncommon among the sort of herd-minded 
“intellectuals” that were debunkers or valuative Nihilists during the 
twenties, Communists or fellow-travelers during the thirties, and 
that will be Fascists during the forties. When you find the word 
“intellectual’’ used as a noun, look for a charlatan. It would be a 
striking novelty to find one that really was intellectual, that is to 
say, informed, objective, reflective, and decently rigorous.) 

The role of frustration in evoking the insight which constitutes 
genuine socialization can be seen in the period of economic distress 
during the past decade. When before has a Southern cotton planter 
realized that the situation of the Detroit automobile workers was his 
—his very own—concern? When before have the owners of insur- 
ance policies generally realized that the value of their policies was 
intimately tied up with the well-being of the Iowa corn grower? 
Have industrialists ever had so clear a demonstration that their 
employees are also, directly or indirectly, their customers and that 
they can prosper only together? When before have labor unions 
financed manufacturers? Have Americans in general ever before 
seen so clearly that we are members one of another—in brief, that 
we are a nation? 

It has long been the fashion among soi disant “intellectuals” to 
deplore nationalism without qualification, but that can hardly be 
considered to reflect an intellectually defensible conception of it. 
Its evaluation depends entirely on the direction in which the society 
is moving. As against sectionalism or classism it is an enormous 
advance in socialization, and that is precisely what the past decade's 
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increased American nationalism represents. Contrast the reciprocal 
trade agreements program of today with the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
of ten years ago. The reciprocal trade agreements are made with 
an eye to the national interests, often even to the more or less long- 
run interest of the whole nation, e.g., to their bearing on the good 
neighbor policy. The remarkable tariff act of 1930, on the other 
hand, was simply an unrelated hodgepodge of local grabs for sub- 
sidies to sectional interests, irrespective of their bearing on even the 
immediate national interest. It seems clear that without the frus- 
tration of the great depression, these sectional interests could not 
have experienced the insight that their own prosperity depends on 
that of the whole nation. In fact, some of them do not appear to 
have learned this yet. Apparently we shall have to have some more 
depressions. 

It will be evident, of course, that this insight must eventually 
extent to the whole world. But here again only sufficient frustration 
can bring it about. Any attempt to impose obedience to a set of 
rules, no matter how enlightened nor how well oriented in the inter- 
est of the community, is, in the absence of a general appreciation of 
its utility, doomed to failure. There is evidence of some dawning 
understanding of this fact. Note the gradual evolution of the 
British Empire into a Commonwealth of Nations. One of the frus- 
trations that forced this development was doubtless the War for 
American Independence. 

Until each of the players in the international marble game per- 
ceives that he spoils the game, for himself as for the community, 
with wars or economic barriers, we may expect the latter to con- 
tinue. If and when we can see far enough, it will be found that 
there is no more incompatibility between nationalism and humani- 
tarianism than there is between being a good citizen of a family 
and being a good citizen of a nation. But we shall not be able to 
see that far until we are forced to by hard necessity. Men do not, 
for the most part, think strenuously, realistically, and clearly for 
fun, but only to solve a pressing problem. In general, the more 
remote, in time or acquaintance, the point at which the individual 
and the social good converge, the more prolonged the frustration 
required to evoke the perception of their identity. 

A question might be raised as to the relation between the psy- 
chological conception of democracy here described and that of 
democracy as a political form. It must be granted at once that 
either might conceivably exist in the absence of the other, but the 
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probability. of this is so remote as to be negligible. Obviously, if 
the recognition of the ultimate identity of the individual and the 
group interest were general as to situations and universal among 
people, ro state, no political form, would be necessary and the ideal 
of the philosophic anarchists of the nineteenth century would be 
realized. It is equally obvious that this hypothetical state of affairs 
is, and probably always will be, irrelevant. 

Between the more recently proffered alternative political sys- 
tems, communism and fascism, there is from the psychological point 
of view little to choose. They may, for the purpose of this discus- 
sion, be lumped. Owing to the inevitable, whether constitutionally 
or environmentally determined, differences among people, every 
society develops an élite group. And this élite will be in terms of 
the values of the particular society. In the democratic-capitalistic 
societies the abilities that appear, historically, to have been valued 
are invention (particularly technical), management (industrial), 
advertisement, conspiracy and fraud. These abilities, and luck, are 
the qualities that have been rewarded by membership in the élite. 
The qualities of individuals, beside luck, that determine membership 
in the élite of communist or fascist societies appear to be docility, 
management (ruthlessness in the application of terror), propaganda 
(i.e., political advertisement), conspiracy, and mass murder. 

Talk of communism as a “classless society” is apt to make the 
psychologist a little impatient. After all, how does it affect the 
existence of classes whether they be in terms of political position 
or of wealth? Each is, in its respective society, equally a means to 
the satisfaction of needs, and a “man of means” is in a different 
situation and class from a man “without means” no matter whether 
the “means” be economic or political. Facility of locomotion be- 
tween classes does have psychological meaning, and in this respect, 
historically, the democratic-capitalistic system has been unique. 
Another variable that has psychological meaning is the number 
of dimensions within which differentiation or “classes” may exist. 
If you reduce these dimensions to one, e.g., political influence, you 
make class literally a matter of life and death. This is why the 
“class struggle” is so much more violent and bloodthirsty in the 
“classless” society than in any other kind. 

In a capitalistic democracy, as we have seen all too frequently, 
some members of the economic élite will resort to all sorts of cor- 
ruption and fraud to maintain their privileged position, and this 
corruption may at times extend to very high places. But this is 
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nothing to the corruption that is inevitable in an authoritarian 
society, where you can get a man shot by questioning his “political 
reliability” and can terrorize him by threatening to do it. Black- 
mail in that situation is a good deal easier to practice than fancy 
finance in ours. The political élite in a democracy may maintain 
itself in power through patronage or corrupt elections, but these 
are somewhat easier to deal with than simple extermination by 
murder or, as the elegant communist euphemism has it, the “liquida- 
tion” of the opposition. 

It should be obvious that changing systems does not bring about 
a more equitable society unless you change the people constituting 
it. And the only political system that makes it possible to change 
people in the direction of greater socialization is democracy. The 
“unilateral respect’’ situation and the diminished cognitive clarity 
inherent in authoritarian societies combine effectually to prevent this 
kind of change. 

In a democracy, on the other hand, this change is going on all 
the time and often in regions of the society where it would last be 
suspected. One cannot yet say that the managers of industry gen- 
erally have come to appreciate their responsibilities to their employees 
and to the public as clearly as those to their stockholders. But there 
is increasing realization that the stockholders’ long-run interest 
requires the conservation of the whole society’s interest; that labor 
is not merely a commodity but also the customer, the public; and 
that the public cannot be damned with impunity, as the late Commo- 
dore’s successors could testify. This insight, now intermittent and 
uncertain, may be expected to develop with the increasing profes- 
sionalization of the management class. (This latter is, by the way, 
in part an interesting consequence of the divorce of management 
from ownership which so exercised Professor Ripley a few years 
ago.) Still more surprising, in view of the shorter experience of 
unions, we actually have some labor leaders who can see the identity 
of labor’s ultimate interest with that of the whole society. While 
this development may be expected to be slower than the correspond- 
ing one in management—we do not yet have Graduate Schools of 
Labor Administration—it will inevitably come. 

Sensitive people, in their natural anger at certain appalling 
examples of predatory management, racketeering labor leadership, 
or corrupt politics, are apt to overlook the slow but solid progress 
that our democracy has been making toward a more equitable society. 
Some of the now disillusioned fellow-travelers of communism were 
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doubtless recruited from just such people. Others, including some 
eminent aviators, appear to have been impressed by the claims of 


‘authoritarianism that it has abolished such evils. Even a little 


historical perspective would enable them to see not only that “the 
wave of the future” is already upon us, but that it is inevitably a 
democratic wave. And a little observation of human conduct would 
show them that the ills they complain of in democracy could only be 
exaggerated in any alternative political system. 

Far more relevant than any question of classes to the evalua- 
tion of political forms in respect of the extent to which they ap- 
proach or facilitate approach to the psychological condition of 
democracy is the question of cognitive clarity. Consider the boys 
playing marbles. No matter how well designed the rules may be to 
produce an interesting game and no matter how high the esteem in 
which they are held, until the boys see clearly their bearing on the 
individual’s own fun they are more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. 

Imagine now an authoritarian society to which we may ascribe 
complete perfection. The dictator perceives what is the ultimate 
good of the society with perfect insight, and every one of his sub- 
jects has perfect confidence in him. Still he cannot do everything 
himself, run all the factories, milk all the cows, conduct all the 
scientific research, edit all the news, and so on. Nor, unless his 
insight is completely shared by his immediate underlings, can he 
delegate these jobs to others, for they will make errors owing to 
inadequate perception of the goal and of the paths toward it. Even 
if the top stratum of sub-dictators share his insight completely, they 
must entrust some degree of direction and decision to others. Thus 
Hitler depended upon Ribbentrop for information about the temper 
of England and was told that the latter would not fight over Poland. 
At some point the accumulation of error becomes so great that 
ordered progress toward the goal ceases. 

With the somewhat less than perfect authoritarian societies of 
history this works out in many additional ways. I mention only 
one: Rauschning and others have told us how experienced directors 
of German industry become afraid to make decisions for fear of 
error. They know that they do not share the Fiithrer’s vision and 
that the penalty for a wrong decision is severe. Hence they are 
paralyzed and have to be replaced by persons of greater political 
intuition and less capacity for industrial management. 

This is not to say that our democracies have nothing to learn 
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from the experience of societies that have succumbed to authori- 
tarianism. The latter is, after all, genetically an extreme reaction 
to extremes of conditions which obtain to some degree among 
ourselves. Some of our values will eventually have, in the light 
of their experiences, to be revalued. Take, for example, what might 
be called the fetish of the white collar. Large sections of our 
society have the disgusting notion that there is somehow greater 
inherent dignity in a job in which a white collar can be kept clean 
than in one in which you get dirty—irrespective of social or eco- 
nomic utility, economic rewards or intrinsic satisfaction to the indi- 
vidual. There is the well-meaning clergyman whose young son 
shows pronounced mechanical aptitude and absorbing mechanical 
interest but who will be “sent,” at great family sacrifice, to college. 
That boy, who might be another Knudsen, will end his days a frus- 
trated, fifth-rate teacher unless he finds the inspiration to rebel. 
There are academic folk, be it recorded in sorrow and shame, who 
would have a family tantrum if their daughter announced her inten- 
tion to marry a first-rate carpenter or farmer but who would ener- 
getically promote her marriage to a fifth-rate instructor or bank 
teller or lawyer. Such fantastic notions were even more common in 
the old Germany, and the Nazis adroitly used the reaction to them in 
their own interest. If we are intelligent, we shall outgrow them 
before authoritarian propagandists can similarly exploit them here. 

But it is one thing reasonably to learn from an alien society’s 
experience and quite another to accept its basic values and its 
ideology through sheer social induction. The danger is that well- 
meaning but muddle-headed folk will, through want of any positive 
convictions or values, adopt those propounded in the loudest voice 
and most assured manner, no matter how turgid, brutal, and hysteri- 
cal. People who are themselves not clear about their positive values 
or who entertain them without conviction are impressed by an air of 
conviction in others and assume that anyone who has it must of 
necessity be clearer about his. Actually, all that this bluster means 
is that the authoritarian suspects the—easily demonstrated—internal 
contradictions of his system of values and is trying to believe in- 
compatible propositions by autosuggestion. 

I have here mentioned only a few of the things psychology has 
learned about society, but they should be enough to show that the 
democratic or mutualistic way of life is the only social one that 
will work. It may be objected that there is nothing new about this, 
and this is true. Sound observation of and reflection upon human 
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conduct did not begin in 1876 with the founding of the first psy- 
chological laboratory, nor yet in 1912 with Watson’s “behaviorism,” 
and no competent psychologist would be so arrogant as to assert 
that they did. Thoughtful men from Socrates to Kant have reached 
the same conclusions. But the experimental findings of the labora- 
tory should give them greater force and reality and meaning for a 
generation that is more impressed by obvious and immediate facts 
or observations than by cogent reasoning from more remote or 
recondite ones. 

There is another objection or, more properly, an emotional bias 
of our time that is likely to keep all “intellectuals” and even some 
intelligent people from appreciating the full force of the findings 
described. It is unfortunately true that these observations—that 
you cannot socialize people by authority and that ultimately the 
only alternative to mutualism (i.e., to democracy) is the abandon- 
ment of social living—bear a resemblance to some principles of 
certain religions. This is just too bad. Did not Watson regard it 
as cogent scientific criticism of McDougall’s theory to point out 
that some of its implications sounded suspiciously like certain reli- 
gious or moral principles? One cannot of course expect an “intel- 
lectual” to see the fallacy of this sort of argument. But even 
people who reject correct deductions because they dislike their con- 
clusions find it difficult to escape observed facts just because some 
one they dislike has also observed them. It is a great merit of such 
empirical investigations as Piaget’s to have clarified for every one 
the truth of some old propositions that were formerly clear to only 
a few. So we need not be too disturbed by the fact that some find- 
ings of contemporary psychology coincide with certain ancient wis- 
dom of some religions. 

What is the significance of all this for the present situation? 
Well, at the very least, it should encourage the faint-hearted among 
us, for the simple and ineluctable consequence of these considera- 
tions is that the democratic way of life will ultimately prevail. If 
we are stupid or short-sighted it will take a long time and much 
frustration, many wars and depressions. To the extent that we— 
all of us—are objective and clear-headed we can accelerate it. But 
we cannot prevent it. 
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THE CHILD’S RESPONSE TO FICTIONAL 
CHARACTERS AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO 
PERSONALITY TRAITS 


GRAHAM FOULDS 
Liverpool 


PREDICTABILITY OF THE RESPONSE 


In this particular field of inquiry, as it has been approached 
by child psychologists, play therapists, magistrates, and the like, 
assumptions have been rife, and detailed analyses of the relation- 
ship of the child to fictional characters are extremely scanty. There 
is, however, general agreement that the child’s attitude to characters 
in fiction does cohere with other observable aspects of his per- 
sonality. It is something more than a trivial side-line unrelated to 
anything else in his life. Magisterial diatribes against movie 
attendance by the young are familiar examples of the recognition of 
this fact. Again, the editor of a film magazine says that he receives 
more than eighty thousand letters a year, which disclose the degree 
to which ego stereotypes may be molded by the stars of the screen.! 

G. H. Green believes fiction to have a more limited power : “The 
success of the appeal of imaginative literature depends upon its 
capacity for evoking in the mind of the reader a day-dream com- 
parable in its nature to those which have been customary with him.”? 
This rather sweeping statement implies tiat the child-fictional charac- 
ter relationship is only secondary, being dependent on those factors 
which caused the original and customary daydreams. From this 
it would appear that fiction can only re-enforce tendencies already 
existing and cannot expand the reader’s personality by presenting 
possibilities of situation and character of which he had not previ- 
ously been aware. 

The Payne Fund psychologists* were alarmed at the children’s 

* Hoover Commission, Recent social trends, 1933. 

* George H. Green, The day-dream (London, 1923). 


*See H. J. Forman, Our movie-made children (New York, 1934), which 
sums up their extensive investigations. 
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imitation of the criminals and eroto-maniacs of the screen; yet 
Ford arrives at conclusions almost exactly contrary: ““The evidence 
that films do not cause child delinquency is overwhelming and is 
confirmed by the Home Office, the Law Courts, and the psychol- 
ogists.”"* This is supported by Inglis: “There is general agreement 
among psychologists that the cinema is seldom, if ever, a cause of 
juvenile crime, or of serious emotional disturbances. . . . The be- 
havior of the individual is determined mainly by the strength of 
his instinctive drives and by the nature of his home. Anti-social 
conduct and temperamental abnormalities arise from deeper causes 
than the imitation of things done on the screen.”® 

Such radical disagreement calls for some further analysis of 
the child’s reactions. How exactly are the broad features of the 
child’s response to fictional characters related to personality traits? 
Do the fictional characters which he admires: (a) confirm him in 
what he is? (b) sustain the illusion of his being what he is not? 
(c) illustrate possibilities of character which he himself has not 
developed? Finally, can the child’s attitude to these fictional charac- 
ters be predicted ? 

It is proposed to treat the last question first. The test material 
to be presented in this and the subsequent section was devised as 
part of a wider study of the psychological functions involved in the 
child’s use of fantasy and fiction in an attempt to throw some light 
on the questions posed above. The twenty-eight subjects, pupils 
of a Scottish preparatory school, ranged from nine to twelve and 
a half years. 

Before dealing with the Playlets Test, which will be considered 
in some detail, it is necessary to describe briefly the ten tests which 
precede it. 


THe PRELIMINARY TESTS 


1. Otis Group Intelligence Scale (Form A). Approximately two thirds 
had intelligence quotients between 104 and 125; three fell below 100, being 
92, 80, and 74; the remainder were between 125 and 130. In the main, 
therefore, the subjects were above average intelligence, the mean being 110. 

2. The Pictures Test. This and Tests 3, 7, 8, and 10 were based on tests 
used by H. A. Murray and other investigators at Harvard University, with 
the modifications necessary for children.6 Ten famous paintings were pre- 
sented for criticism in the hope that some of the latent needs of the subjects 


“Richard Ford, Children in the cinema (London, 1939). 
*W. B. Inglis ‘of Glasgow University, Department of Education, at a Confer- 
ence on Entertainment Films for Children, Glasgow, October, 1938. 


issey A. Murray et al., Explorations in personality (New York and Oxford, 
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might be brought to light. By latent needs is meant those interests and 
desires which do not find unimpeded expression during ordinary daily 
activity. 

3. The Poems Test. Four short poems were presented, with the same 
object as the previous test. 

4. Books and Films Preferred. An a priori classificatory list of books 
was presented to the subjects. These they had to rank in order of prefer- 
ence. The same method, with a slightly different list, was adopted for 
films. The book list was (in the ranking order for the group): War, 
Detective, Adventure, Humorous, Cowboys, Gangster, Romantic, Boxing, 
Inventive, Racing, Animals, Historical, Legends, School, and Scouts. 

5. Books to read. This and the following test were adapted from tests 
used by Furfey.? Fifty book titles were presented in an interview, and 
preferences were established. There was evidence of some taboos. 

6. Things to Think About. The principle of this test was similar to 
the previous one. 

7. Similes Test. This proved too difficult for the subjects and was, 
therefore, abandoned (cf. Murray et al.). 

8. Story Completion Tests. In all, four were given. It was again 
hoped that latent needs would be revealed (cf. Murray et al.). 

9. Play Questionnaire. Eighteen questions relating to play interests, 
hobbies and the like. 

10. Dramatic Productions. Lead figures, motor cars, doll’s house, furni- 
ture, etc. were supplied and subjects asked to invent a short dramatic 
scene (cf. Murray et al.). 


THE PLAYLETS TEST 


Description of the test. Brief outlines were drawn up of six 
stories, together with short sketches of the characters. The stories 
were based on the most popular types, ascertained from a previous 
inquiry into reading interests (see Test 4). The final selection 
of types was: War, Adventure, Detective, Cowboy, Humorous, 
Romantic. 

The dramatis personae were drawn round the investigator’s 
estimate of the personalities of the subjects. In order to make all 
sound equally attractive, a certain amount of white-washing was 
necessary. This, unfortunately, resulted in a few of the charac- 
ters becoming almost unrecognizable. 

The method employed. The six playlets, as these stories were 
called, were presented to each subject in turn. He was then asked 
to choose from each story the character he liked best (or would most 
like to be)* and finally the character from the entire six playlets 


7A revised scale for measuring developmental age in boys, Child develop- 
ment, 1931, 2. 

* Strictly these are alternatives, but the children all appeared to take them 
as synonymous. 
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who appealed to him most. All that he was required to do was to 
write down the letter at the side of his selection within each story 
(each character having been given a letter) and also to underline 
the one of the six which stood for his main choice. 


The assistance of twelve raters was then sought. Miss X had 
daily contact with the subjects, but was not famiuar with the results 
of the previous tests; Miss Y did not know the subjects at all, but 
was given an abstract of the previous test results. The remaining 
ten raters knew neither the subjects nor the results of the previous 
tests. They, therefore, made random guesses. The raters, including 
the investigator, were asked to predict what character in each story 
each subject would choose. In the War story there were 5 charac- 
ters, 3 in the Adventure, 4 in the Detective, 4 in the Cowboy, 3 in 
the Humorous, and 3 in the Romantic. 


The results. The results can best be shown by means of Table 
1, containing the data for three representative subjects and the totals 
for all subjects. The letters in italic represent main choices. The 
columns underneath the letters S, X, Y, I, and Os, indicate respec- 
tively the choices of the subject, the ratings of the raters X, Y, 
and the investigator, and the averages of the ten other raters. The 
letters in the body of the table designate specific characters in the 
different playlets. The figures below the letters (i.e., 35, 20, etc.) 
represent the maximum score possible for each story (one extra 
mark being given for a correct main selection). The maximum for 
the whole test is 175. The figures in the bottom row represent the 
totals for all twenty-eight subjects. 


TABLE 1 


A CoMPARISON OF THE SuBjEcTs’ CHOICE OF CHARACTERS AND THE JUDGES’ 
Guess AS To TH1s CHOICE, FOR THE DIFFERENT STORIES 


PLAYLET 

Subject 

War Adventure | Detective Cowboy Humorous | Romantic Totals 
A.A......, EJ] DIE} 3] 5} 
B.A......}F | 4] 4] 
Total..... 35} 8}10/12 {30} 19/12 |24 |27 {11} 10 7 | 9 [29/13 |16 |28 13 |74 |70 |94 


(See text for significance of abbreviations.) 


At the right of the table are represented the total correct hits of 
each of the three judges (X, Y, I) for each subject, and also the 
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average score of the ten raters unacquainted with either the children 
or their preliminary test scores. The marks of these raters who 
perforce made random guesses ranged from 32 to 50, with a mean 
score of 43.4. The chance score is actually 43.52. Miss X, who knew 
the subjects but not the previous tests, scored 74; Miss Y, who knew 
the previous tests but not the subjects, scored 70; and the investiga- 
tor, who knew both, scored 94. The mean of these three is 79.3. 
Thus Miss X scored better than chance in the approximate ratio 
of 22/13; Miss Y, 21/13; and the investigator, 28/13. 


The following conclusions seem warranted. (1) The aspects of 
personality reflected in the playlets are also reflected in the total 
effect of the other test results (evidence of Miss Y’s predictions). 
(2) The sort of interest taken in the playlets reflects other aspects 
of the child’s personality (evidence of Miss X’s predictions). (3) 
The Playlets Test gives some objective evidence concerning the 
value of the other tests, and indicates that the child is acting, in all 
the tests, in a manner consistent with the personality ascribed to 
him by two acquaintances, Miss X and the investigator. 

Does the child’s attitude to fictional characters cohere with other 
observable aspects of his personality? The answer as ascertained 
by this test is that it does. Can the child’s attitude to fictional 
characters be predicted? It is predictable. Even persons compara- 
tively inexperienced in psychology can predict with fair success. 


Tue CHILp’s CHARACTER AND Its RELATIONSHIP WITH His 
FIcTIONAL CHARACTER CHOICES 


Classification of the Subjects 


Encouraged by the fact that there seemed to be some definite 
measure of agreement between informed raters as to the personalities 
of the subjects, the investigator decided to try to classify the sub- 
jects into popular personality types and to get two of his colleagues 
to do likewise. 


The purpose. If a high measure of agreement was reached, this 
classification might well serve as the axis for all the tests. By 
this means it would be possible to ascertain how far in his response 
to the tests, each subject was behaving consistently with his public 
reputation (which could be derived from these classifications) and 
how far fiction was used as an escape from this public reputation. 
Each test could, in turn, be discussed in relation to these personality 


types. 
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Description of the test. A provisional list of types was drawn 
up by the investigator. This was then discussed by Miss X and 
Mr. A, without relation to the subjects, and certain changes were 
made. The final list was: (1) normal, high-spirited, athletic, extra- 
vert; (2) normal, healthy, quieter version, extravert-introvert; (3) 
dour; (4) dare-devil; (5) imaginative; (6) dull, undistinguished 
follower ; (7) superficiality and worldly ambition; (8) individualist- 
altruistic; (9) individualist-eccentric. 

“Individualist-altruistic” signifies one who, though resistant to 
group pressure, was nevertheless unselfish and usually possessed of 
more mature interests. ‘‘Individualist-eccentric’” was resistant to 
group pressure but had unusual hobbies, and the like. 

It may be objected that the list is far from all-inclusive, that 
individuals may fall into several categories and that these categories 
do not appear to be based on any definite theory of personality. 

It was desirable that the categories should be readily understood 
by people unacquainted with psychological theories. The categories 
are, therefore, popular. In framing them the investigator certainly 
had one eye on the subjects. For general use the categories may be 
unsatisfactory; but the first essential is that the raters should be 
agreed as to the meaning of the categories they are using and that 
there should be a high measure of agreement in allocating the various 
subjects to the various categories. 

The method employed. The raters were asked to record the 
appropriate number or numbers opposite the subject’s name. Where 
it was felt the subject did not fall exclusively into one category, 
other subordinate categories could be recorded as well as one main 
category. 

The results. The amount of agreement proved to be very 
satisfactory. In only one instance was there almost complete dis- 
agreement. Taking the dominant category only, Mr. A differed 
from the other two raters seven times out of twenty-eight; Miss X, 
five times; and the investigator, three times. In all cases but one 
there were at least two raters in agreement as to the main cate- 
gory. A representative sample of four subjects is presented in 
Table 2. The numbers refer to the preceding classification of per- 
sonality types. All the type assignments made by the raters are indi- 
cated in the table, in the order of importance. 

There was thus high agreement between these raters, who were 
acquainted with the subjects. Accordingly, their view may for 
convenience be called the subject’s public reputation. 
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TABLE 2 
CHARACTERIZATION OF THE SuBJECTS’ PersONALITY TyPE BY THE RATERS 


RATER 
Subject Composite 
xX A Investigator | Characterization 
1 1,2 1,2 1,2 
2,5 2.5 52,4 25,4 
1 15 15 15 
9, 2 9) 5 978, 5 9) 5, 2,8 


The public reputations and the playlets. Having reached agree- 
ment as to the public reputations of the subjects, it was decided to 
apply the same classifications to the playlet characters, and finally 
to ask the subjects which character in each playlet they thought 
they most resembled. It would thus be possible to discover whether 
the subject chooses a character like or unlike that which he conceives 
himself to be. The relationship between the child’s reputation and 
his conception of himself would also be revealed. 


TABLE 3 
CHARACTERIZATION OF CHARACTERS IN PLAYLETS 
RATER Composite 
Characters in Characteri- 
Playlets X A Investigator zation 
Col. Forbes.......... 1 2,6 2 2, 1, 6 
President Darnley... . 8 8,2 2,8 8,2 
Malcolm Darnley..... 2 2,5 2,5 ~% 
Major Barker........ 1 1 1,6 1, 6 


Description of the test. A classification of the playlets charac- 
ters was first attempted by Miss X, Mr. A, and the investigator. 
Miss X disagreed with Mr. A and the investigator seven times 
out of twenty-two on the main category, of which only three were 
at all serious divergencies; Mr. A disagreed ten times, only twice 
fundamentally ; the investigator disagreed five times, and never fun- 
damentally. 


As was to be expected, the agreement was less than in the classi- 
fying of the subjects (for which purpose it had originally been 
devised). The categories were less suitable for fictional adults. The 
task of the raters was thus harder. Nevertheless, quite a satisfactory 
measure of agreement was reached. 
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A composite classification of the subjects was next made. Where 
a category was placed first by two or more raters, it was, of course, 
placed first in the composite classification. If only one rater put a 
category first, this would be placed second in the composite classifi- 
cation. Thus 5, 8, 2 would mean that at least two raters had con- 
sidered the subject “imaginative” (5), one “‘individualist-altruistic” 
(8) and secondarily “normal, healthy, quieter version, extravert- 
introvert” (2). In the same way a composite classification was 
made of the playlet characters. These composite classifications are 
presented in the final columns of Tables 2 and 3. 


The method employed. The playlets were presented to the sub- 
jects as before. This time they were asked to record the character 
in each playlet which they considered they themselves most re- 
sembled. Finally they were to choose which character out of the 
entire list they most resembled. The investigator went through each 
playlet deciding which character the subjects most resembled, on 
the basis of their “public reputations.” 


The results of this procedure with a sample of four subjects 
are presented in Table 4 (unfortunately only twelve subjects took 
this part of the test before wartime circumstances prevented its 
continuance). In the first column are presented the subject’s name 
and his composite characterization (his public reputation). In the 
second is given the character chosen by the subject in each story 
(designated by a Roman letter) ; in the third, the character chosen by 
the subject as most like himself (with the judges’ composite charac- 
terization ) ; and in the fourth, the character in each story selected by 
the judges as most similar to the subject’s public reputation. Thus 
it is possible to compare the extent to which the subject’s belief that 
he was choosing a character in the playlet resembling his own 
actually corresponds to a similar choice as judged by the raters’ 
characterizations. 

Altogether the subjects chose 35 characters similar to their self- 
estimates and 37 contrasting; actually they chose 26 characters 
similar to their public reputations and 46 contrasting. Thus it is 
evident that more intended to choose similar characters than might 
appear to the outside observer. In a few cases it is not easy to decide 
which character in the playlet is the nearest to the subject’s public 
reputation. These figures are, therefore, far from infallible; but 
investigation of the individual cases shows that the main conclusion 
is not affected. 
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TABLE 4 
CoMPARISON OF SuUBJECT’S PREFERRED PLAYLET CHARACTER, THE CHARACTER HE 
SeLectep as Most Like HIMSELF, AND THE CHARACTER 
Nearest His “Pusiic REepuTATION” 


. Character preferred Character most 
Subject’s name | by subject, with | Character chosen | similar to “public | Types 
(public raters’ composite | by subject as reputation” of of 
reputation) characterization | most like himself subject choice* 

F. A. A: 2, 1,6 D: 2,5 D: 2,5 ci 

(2, 7, 8, 1) A: 1.2.5 A: 1,2,5 A: 1,2, 5 a 
C: 5,8 B: 1, 3,2 A: 5,1, 2 cli 

C: 1,4,9 B: 2, 6,8 B: 2, 6, 8 ci 

B: 2, 6,9 C: 7,1 ci 

A: 2, 3, 6 D: 2,1, 7,8 D: 2,1, 7,8 cl 

L.A, C: 8,2 D: 2,5 D: 2,5 ci 
(1, 7, 6) A: 1,2,5 B: 6, 9,7 A: 1,2, 5 cill 

B: 1,3,2 B: 1, 3, 2 B: 1, 3,2 a 

C: 1, 4,9 B: 2, 6, 8 B: 2, 6, 8 ci 

GC: 7,1 C: 7,1 C: 7, 1 a 

A: 2, 3, 6 B: 9,3 D: 2,1, 7,8 cil 

M. A. E: 1,6 D: 2, 5 D: 2,5 ci 

(6, 2, 5) C: 9, 4,8 C: 9, 4,8 B: 6, 9,7 b 

C: 58 C: 5.8 A: 5.1.2 b 

C: 1,4,9 B: 2, 6,8 B: 2, 6, 8 ci 

A: 5,9 B: 26,9 B: 2, 6,9 ci 
A: 2, 3,6 B: 9,3 A: 2.3.6 ci 

O. A. E: 1,6 E: 1, 6 D: 2,5 b 

(5, 8, 2) A: A: 1.2,5 A: 1,2, 5 d 

B: 1,3,2 B: 1, 3,2 C: 5,8 b 

B: 2, 6,8 C: 1,4,9 D: 5,2 cil 

B: 2, 6,9 B: 2, 6,9 A: 5,9 b 

A: 2, 3, 6 B: 9, 3 B: 9,3 ci 


*For interpretation see page 74. 


The Method of Prediction in the Playlets Test 


If one child chose similar characters and another (or the same 
child in another story) chose contrasting characters, how did the 
raters come to guess right so often? Did they assume similar 
choices? If so, were they right nearly always where a similar 
choice was made and wrong when it was a contrasting choice? The 
further complication of the child’s insight or lack of it into his own 
character would need to be taken into account. 

Miss X made 82 similar choices (41 right; 41 wrong) and 68 
contrasting choices (27 right; 41 wrong) for the twelve fully 
studied subjects. Miss Y made 60 similar choices (33 right; 27 
wrong) and 90 contrasting choices (30 right; 60 wrong). The 
investigator made 91 similar choices (53 right; 38 wrong) and 59 
contrasting choices (35 right; 24 wrong). 
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Miss Y made rather more contrasting choices and the investi- 
gator, rather more similar choices. Fifty per cent of Miss X’s similar 
choices were correct, 55 per cent of Miss Y’s and 58 per cent of 
the investigator’s. Forty per cent of Miss X’s contrasting choices 
were correct, 33 per cent of Miss Y’s, and 61 per cent of the in- 
vestigator’s. 

Thus Miss X tended to make rather more similar choices and 
to be rather more often correct with such choices. Miss Y made 
considerably more contrasting choices, but was much more often 
correct with her similar choices. The investigator chose many more 
similar choices and was almost equally correct with either. 

It appears, therefore, that predictions were made by some subtler 
intuitional method rather than by merely assuming similar or con- 
trasting choices for a particular subject. Between Miss X and 
Miss Y there was agreement with regard to choosing similar or 
contrasting characters in 64 per cent of the cases, between Miss 
X and the investigator in 72 per cent of the cases, and between Miss 
Y and the investigator in 60 per cent of the cases (these figures 
refer only to the twelve fully studied subjects). 

The method of prediction in the Playlets Test could not be 
considered earlier since it obviously involved the concept of similar 
and contrasting choices, a method of ascertaining which was not in 
being at the time of the original test. 


Conclusions from the Public Reputations-Playlets Test 


It is hoped that this test supplies some suggestions for an answer 
to the questions posed earlier. How are the broad features of the 
child’s response to fiction related to personality traits? Do the 
fictional characters which he admires (a) confirm him in what he 
is? (b) sustain the illusion of his being what he is not? (c) illus- 
trate possibilities of character which he himself has not developed? 
The letters in the final column of Table 4 refer to these questions. 

Take Subject O.A. (public reputation: 5, 8, 2). In the 
first story his choice is the same as his self-estimate, but different 
from the character nearest to his public reputation. If it can be 
assumed that his public reputation is nearer to his real personality 
than his self-estimate, then this choice sustains in him the illusion 
of his being a type of person which others, perhaps more competent 
to judge, deem he is not. In the second story his choice, his self- 
estimate, and his public reputation are all the same. His choice, 
therefore, confirms him in what he is and what he knows himself 
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to be. In the third story and the fifth we have the same choices as 
in the first story. In the fourth story he chooses a character differ- 
ent from his self-estimate and different again from his public repu- 
tation. He is, therefore, seeking to experience possibilities of char- 
acter which neither he nor others think he possesses. In the last 
story he chooses a character different from his self-estimate, the 
self-estimate in this instance agreeing with his public reputation. 
He is again, therefore, seeking to experience possibilities of charac- 
ter which neither he nor others think he possesses. 

For the last type of reaction take Subject M.A. (public reputa- 
tion: 6, 2, 5), the last story. Here he chooses a character different 
from his self-estimate, but the same as, or very close to, his public 
reputation. He is, therefore, seeking to experience possibilities of 
character which he does not think he possesses, but which others 
do think he possesses. These aspects of his character may perhaps 
be unnoticed by him but are not illusory. 

Table 4, final column, reveals the incidence of the following types 
of relation between the subject’s choice of character, his judgment 
of similarity of his choice to his own character, and his “public 
reputation.”” (a) Choices which confirm the subject in what he is 
and knows himself to be (amounting to 16 in all). (b) Choices 
which sustain in him the illusion of his being what he is not (20 
altogether). (ci) Choices by which he seeks to experience possibili- 
ties of character which neither he nor others think he possesses, 
both being substantially in agreement as to his personality (number- 
ing 20). (cii) Choices by which he seeks to experience possibilities 
of character which neither he nor others think he possesses, but 
where the self-estimates and the public reputation differ (number- 
ing 8). (ciii) Choices by which he seeks to experience possibilities 
of character which he does not think he possesses, but which others 
do think he possesses (numbering 11). 


Tue CuHILp’s INSIGHT 


In his Personality,? G. W. Allport asks and answers the ques- 
tion: ‘““How is the psychologist to tell whether or not an individual 
has insight? According to an old adage, everyman has three charac- 
ters: (1) that which he has, (2) that which he thinks he has, (3) 
that which others think he has. Ideally insight is to be measured 
by the ratio between the second and the first. . . . Practically, how- 
ever, proof positive of what man is in the biophysical sense is diffi- 


*G. W. Allport, Personality (London, 1938). 
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cult to obtain; ultimately, therefore, the most practical index of 
a man’s insight becomes the ratio between the second and the third 
items.” 

From these data the subject’s degree of insight can to some 
extent be ascertained, assuming the composite classification of the 
three raters is a more accurate assessment of the child’s personality 
than his own estimate. For example, Subject O.A. intended to 
choose 4 characters out of the 6 similar to his own conception of 
himself, whereas he chose only 1 character similar to the raters’ con- 
ception of him; subject Z.A., on the other hand, intended to choose 
3 characters out of the 6 similar to his self-estimate. These three 
were similar to his public reputation. Thus Z.A.’s fantasies, unlike 
O.A.’s, do not tend towards self-deception. Fantasy may enable 
him to expand his personality in a manner compatible with his 
potentialities, whereas O.A.’s fantasies may lead more and more to 
self-deception and to maladjustment. 

The number of insightful choices, that is where the self-estimate 
and the public reputation were the same, made by the twelve sub- 
jects, was 36, as against 39 where there was lack of insight. From 
these figures no very useful conclusions can be drawn; but the test 
does suggest a method whereby insight could be successfully gauged. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The child’s fictional choices are predictable since they cohere 
with other observable aspects of his personality. Fiction can only 
stimulate what is already there, even though in a latent form. 

2. Some analysis of the child’s reactions to fiction can be made 
experimentally. 

3. By use of some simple type classifications it is possible to 
arrive at a rough estimate of a subject’s public reputation. 

4. By comparing this public reputation with the subject’s self- 
estimate, it is possible to test to some extent the subject’s degree 
of insight. 

5. The Playlets Test does validate the results of other tests, 
since a rater who has knowledge only of those tests can predict 
successfully the subject’s choices. 

6. The subjects intended to choose more characters similar to 
themselves than they actually did. Thus, assuming the public repu- 
tation approximates as nearly as is ascertainable to his real character, 
the subject sometimes confused his ideal and his real character. 
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SOME SYSTEMATIC APPROACHES TO THE 
STUDY OF CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


GREGORY BATESON 


Council an Intercultural Relations, New York City 


If physics were able to offer us only the very elaborate descrip- 
tion of gases based upon molecular structure and the principle of 
indeterminacy, it would still be the duty of that science to give us 
the simpler, but less true, formulae which assume that gas is a fluid. 
In the social sciences we are still very far from giving anything 
like complete descriptions of the phenomena of human life, and now, 
when the urgency of international affairs and the internal instability 
of our own communities press upon us, it is more than ever urgent 
for us, social scientists, to provide whatever simple shortcuts we 
can to aid in the solution of practical problems. We do not know all 
the answers, but we must make our hunches available wherever they 
may be of practical use. 

The purpose of the present paper is to make available certain 
recipes for thinking about people and cultures. Examples have been 
derived from the greater civilizations, and these examples are also 
in some measure based upon guesswork. No adequate field work 
has been done in England or in Germany, but the examples can be 
backed up by field work done among primitive peoples, where it 
can be shown that phenomena of the same order do actually occur. 
The possible applications of these principles to international affairs 
are discussed at the end of the paper. 

The type of analysis which has come to be called “culture and 
personality” is based upon the notion that some degree of uniformity 
of character structure occurs among the individuals who participate 
in any given set of cultural behaviors, and gradually we are building 
up a vocabulary which shall be sufficiently abstract to describe these 
uniformities. Clearly, on a simple episodic level, we cannot expect 
uniformity. Chance differences in life history, differentiations of 
class within the community, and discrepancies of hereditary make-up 
will all tend to scatter the individuals away from any phenomenal 
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norm, and the first step in the problem of applying characterological 
terminology to individuals qua participants in a particular culture is, 
therefore, to arrive at a vocabulary which shall transcend these differ- 
ences. 

1. Vocabulary Based upon Contexts of Learning.’ It is possible 
to step from a crude episodic level of statement to a somewhat more 
abstract level by considering in any context of learning not what is 
learned in the ordinary sense, but the structure of the context in 
which learning occurs. If we assume that the learning subject not 
only acquires the specific learned behavior, but also acquires an 
expectation that the universe will be, to some extent, structured in 
the same terms as the context in which the learning occurred, then it 
follows that, by considering these contexts carefully, we may get a 
clue to the individual’s Weltanschauung. Thus we arrive at a 
vocabulary for describing the individual’s character structure in 
terms of how he may be expected to read coherence into his exper- 
iences and his own behavior. With this hypothesis a very con- 
siderable number of terms which have long been in loose general 
use become susceptible of precise definition. “Determinism,” “in- 
strumentalism,” “anxiety,” are obvious examples of words which 
can be either defined or refined by stating more critically the struc- 
ture of the contexts in which these habitual characteristics are ac- 
quired. We could define “determinism” by finding out how the con- 
text of learning might be rigged to give the experimental subject a 
sense of determinism, and we could refine the notion of “anxiety” 
by discriminating those types which result from repeated experience 
of sequences in which punishment follows gratification from those 
types which result from sequences in which punishment follows upon 
some misstep in instrumental behavior.* 

The practice of looking at the context in which learning occurs 
rather than at what is learned is still rewarding when we come to 
deal with interpersonal sequences. For example, it enables us to 
discriminate very sharply between different sorts of dominance-sub- 
mission behavior. In the upper clases of England, the behavior of 
the child towards its parent (and to a lesser degree, that of the 

? The analysis of contexts of learning and the theories based upon them, con- 
tained in Hilgard, E. R., and Marquis, D. G., Conditioning and learning (N. Y.: 
Appleton-Century, 1940), provided the stimulus for developing this approach. 

* For a schematic outline of the permutations of contextual structure in simple 
learning experiments, cf. Bateson, G., Comments on “The Comparative Study 
of Culture and the Purposive Cultivation of Democratic Values,” by Margaret 


Mead. (In Science, philosophy, and religion, Second Symposium, published by 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion, New York, 1942, pp. 81-97). 
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parents towards the child) is inculcated indirectly by a nurse. This 
means that the patterns of dominance and submission are, in some 
measure, seen, not as interpersonal, but rather as being in accord 
with an impersonal or external structure of the universe. It means 
that, in applying such a term as “superego” to the English, we are 
using the word in a rather special sense, not to describe an image 
of a disciplinary parent introjected through sharp face-to-face en- 
counters with that parent, but rather a second-hand picture, likely to 
have somewhat different dynamic properties. 

A further application of this approach can be seen if we study 
such a book as Madariaga’s Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Span- 
iards.* The book as it stands has probably not had the recognition 
it deserves, because in substance it says that the French are cognitive, 
the English connative, and the Spaniards affective. And even 
though Madariaga does not use this terminology, the ideas in which 
he is dealing are so close to these unfashionable psychological terms 
as to be unacceptable. If, however, we regard his descriptions as 
referring to types of learning experience, it seems likely that 
Madariaga has hit on an important descriptive clue, and our next 
task would be to show that, in the early contexts of childhood learn- 
ing, the French emphasize discrimination, the English perhaps the 
continuity of goal orientation, and the Spaniards perhaps the appar- 
ent impossibility of altering the timing of emotional climaxes. 

2. Vocabulary Based upon the Elements of Interpersonal Be- 
havior.*| When we observe the progressive changes which occur in 
interpersonal relationships, going towards mutual love and hate, we 
find, of course, that these processes consist in interaction in which, 
for example, A’s behavior is both a response to B’s previous be- 
havior and a stimulus to B’s future behavior. Such interaction se- 
quences have been studied with great exactness by Chapple,® who, 
by ignoring the content and meaning, has been able to arrive at very 
revealing mathematical descriptions of the timing of such behavior, 
and has been able to show the presence of an invariable constant, 

* Madariaga, S. de, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Spaniards, An Essay in 
Comparative Psychology (Pref. Note by Alfred Zimmern). London: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1931. 

* This approach is an elaboration from the theory of schismogenesis (Bateson, 
G., Naven, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1936), supplemented by a modificaton of 
F. L. Richardson’s equations (“Generalized foreign politics,’ Monograph Supple- 
ment No. XXIII, Brit. J. Psychol., 1939). 

*Chapple, E. D., “Personality” differences as described by invariant proper- 
ties of individuals in interaction, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1940, 26, 10-16; and 


Chapple, E. D., & Lindeman, E., Clinical implications of measurements of inter- 
action rates in psychiatric interviews, Appl. Anthrop., 1942, 1, 1-11. 
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differing from one individual to another. No doubt this method 
will be very revealing when applied to other cultural settings. 

When we come to consider the content of such sequences, as 
distinct from the time relations, we can discriminate two contrasting 
patterns : 

(a) Symmetrical sequences, in which A’s behavior is funda- 
mentally similar to B’s and where the exhibition of more of this 
behavior by B leads to the exhibition of more by A. In this cate- 
gory, we could put boasting matches, various forms of competitive 
rivalry, armaments races, etc.,® all of them sequences in which the 
stimulus for more aggressive behavior is the greater aggression of 
the other side. This stimulus we may tentatively express in the 
form (y—x), where x is own strength, y is the strength of the 
other side, and the resulting behavior has positive value when y is 
greater than +. 

(b) Complementary sequences, in which A’s behavior is funda- 
mentally different but complementary to that of B. In this category 
we would place dominance-submission, succoring-dependence, etc., 
and significantly, in the case of dominance-submission, the stimulus 
for more positive or assertive behavior is roughly to be expressed in 
the form (x—y), which will indicate that, when the opponent is 
stronger than the self, the behavior will become negative, and sub- 
mission will replace dominance. 

We know that, to some extent, standardization as between these 
two great categories of motivation is possible. One of the basic 
contributions of Christian ethics has been the notion that pity (some 
sudden reversal of the personality) should occur when + is very much 
greater than y in a complementary relationship. And one of the 
great contributions of Anglo-Saxon culture has been the more or less 
successful attempt to outlaw complementary or bully-coward rela- 
tionships in favor of “fair play,” which we may translate as an in- 
junction to foster symmetrical motivations. 

3. Vocabulary Based upon Combinations of Elements of Inter- 
Personal Behavior." If we regard dominance-submission, succoring- 
dependence, etc., as elementary themes in human behavior, it is 
possible to go one step further by asking how, in any given culture, 
these themes are combined together. To an Englishman looking at 


a Dollard, John, The dozens: dialectic of insult, Amer. Imago, 1939, 
» 3-25. 

* Cf. Bateson, G., National Character and Morale. Jn Civilian Morale, Second 
Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, Goodwin 
Watson, editor, Boston and New York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1942. 
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America, a conspicuous peculiarity of the American parent-child re- 
lationship is the way in which the child is encouraged to certain sorts 
of boastful and exhibitionistic behavior while still in a position 
somewhat subordinate to and dependent upon the parents. It seems 
that in the American North, exhibitionism is linked with dependence 
and submission, rather than with dominance and succoring as in 
England. This reversed linkage seems to constitute the mechanism 
by which the American child is encouraged to independence, by being 
admired whenever he shows off self-sufficiency. In fact, the Ameri- 
can parent-child relationship contains within itself factors for psy- 
chologically weaning the child, while in England among the upper 
classes, the analogous breaking of the succoring-dependence link 
has to be performed by a subsidiary institution, the boarding school. 
It is interesting to consider the effects of patterns of this order in 
such contexts as those of colonial administration. Colonies cannot 
be sent to a boarding school, and we may observe that England has 
had very great difficulty in weaning her non-Anglo-Saxon colonies, 
while these colonies have had corresponding difficulty in attaining 
maturity—in sharp contrast with the history of the Philippines. 


The possible applications of this type of study can only be treated 
very briefly in this paper, but it is necessary at least to indicate some 
areas in which insights of this kind might be applied: 


1. If our hypothesis that the context in which learning occurs 
is vitally significant for character structure is correct, then it is clear 
that some standardization of character will occur in all forms of 
mass learning, whether in the class room listening to a single teacher, 
or in the radio audience listening to a forum. Brubacher® has 
pointed out that the use of discussion in teaching does not avoid 
standardization of the pupil but rather runs a risk of standardizing 
in the pupils either a habit of disagreement or a frame of mind 
in which decision is no longer sought after. Similarly, we ought 
to ask ourselves about the slick perfection of our movies and radio 
programs. As the matter is at present organized, the context of 
production in these industries is such that the attention of the per- 
former is majorly focused upon split-second timing and loaded 
juxtapositions. His ardor is necessarily concentrated upon this 
aspect rather than on the emotional or intellectual content of the 


* Brubacher, John S., Education towards a democratic world order, a paper 
read at the 3d Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, New York 
City, August 28, 1942. 
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performance. This probably makes of the performance a context in 
which the audience is standardized towards a passive acceptance 
of these tricks and techniques, rather than towards active emotional 
or intellectual participation. 

2. We must examine the mechanics of interpersonal behavior 
between people of different character structure—so that we may 
enjoy these differences instead of stubbing our toes against them. 
When such differences have been laid down in mutually irrelevant 
cultural settings, we cannot expect any simple complementary or 
symmetrical fitting to occur; and therefore we must look to pos- 
sible catalysts or media of communication by which the discrepancies 
shall be automatically adjusted. Differences of language we are all 
aware of and have to negotiate somehow, and it is possible that some 
lingua franca or some special techniques in the teaching of languages 
might help to correct the international stereotypes and so improve 
international relations. A lingua franca should not be a Procrustean 
bed of objective expression, but a tool so flexible that a Frenchman 
or an Englishman should be able to express himself in it in forms 
appropriate to his own national character, so that his listener would 
be constantly aware of these peculiarities. Or, if we are to learn 
each others’ languages, we might do well to concentrate on learning 
to understand rather than to speak. In New Guinea, neighboring 
peoples often do this. Conversation between them is then rapid, since 
each uses his own language, and real differences are less blurred by 
superficial objective understanding. 

The mechanics of interpersonal relations carried on by means 
of a third language (e.g. diplomatic French), which is itself replete 
with cultural emphases foreign to both of the speakers, are too com- 
plex to consider here. 


3. In the field of organization, approaches of this kind have 
many applications. For the maintenance of psychological efficiency 
or “morale,”’ functions must be distributed in ways that are congenial 
to the character structure of the participants. In organizing an 
hierarchical system in the American North, it is essential that the 
subordinate members should have opportunities for conspicuous 
achievement and that the superior members, if they are to be 
dominant in policy, should be also be appreciative spectators of the 
carrying out of this policy. There is a continual danger of organi- 
zational structures being copied blindly from one nation to another, 
and still more danger that propagandists in one nation may try 
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to borrow themes which have been successful in another—and only 
understanding of the peculiarities implicit in their own cultural 
environment can show where such borrowing is appropriate. 


It takes years of experience and training to produce a man who 
will have good “intuition” in matters of this kind, but it would be 
possible to train men quickly so that they would supplement their 
undeveloped “intuition” by asking, in any context, some at least 
of the questions which science can underline as significant. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


COUNCIL ON INTERCUL- 
TURAL RELATIONS 


The Council on Intercultural Rela- 
tions has recently been organized as a 
clearing house to promote the study 
of personality and culture in the 
various countries of the world. It 
will endeavor to bring together the 
scattered materials already collected 
by anthropologists, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, specialists in child de- 
velopment, and others, and will study 
the ideas and assumptions implicit in 
the philosophy, religion, and arts of 
the different countries. These varied 
contributions are necessary to give a 
broad picture of the traditional cul- 
ture in each country and to provide 
an understanding of the predominat- 
ing character structure and person- 
ality of the various peoples. 

The Council will try to consider 
the psychological factors which will 
both hasten victory and provide an 
optimum setting for postwar recon- 
struction. In addition, it hopes to 
provide useful materials for the or- 
ganizations now engaged in planning 
for the postwar period. Many agen- 
cies are engaged in this work, and 
adequate thought is being given to 
the political, geographical, economic, 
and legal aspects of the problem. 
There is danger, however, that the 
human and characterological aspects 
may be overlooked. We shall face 
vast problems of human and cul- 
tural reconstruction, and the develop- 
ment of social order following the 
war will depend upon the complete- 
ness of our understanding of the 


Axis Powers, the occupied countries, 
and of ourselves and our Allies. 

The Council specifically limits it- 
self to the application of psychologi- 
cal principles to cultural systems, 
and in this work we are using not 
only the formal approaches outlined 
in a paper in this issue of Character 
and Personality, but also the many 
other approaches, formal and inform- 
al, which are available—those derived 
from projective methods, psycho- 
analysis, opinion sampling, intensive 
interviewing, etc. To this end, we 
have prepared a list of nearly 100 
collaborators, social scientists who 
are using one or another of the vari- 
ous techniques and theoretical ap- 
proaches. The Council acts as a 
clearing house among these collabora- 
tors, not only circulating material 
which they submit, but endeavoring 
to underline the relationship of this 
material to the general frame of ref- 
erence provided by the theories of 
cultural standardization of character 
structure. We are endeavoring to 
build up some sort of climate of 
opinion in the different disciplines, 
whereby each may see its particular 
contribution as part of an organ- 
ized mass of knowledge, and the cul- 
tural approach is perhaps singularly 
suited to this purpose, since the ways 
of thinking devised to transcend the 
limits of cultural idiom can also be 
applied to the habitual limits of the 
various disciplines. 

The lack of any such common 
frame of reference or climate of 
opinion is perhaps one of the most 
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serious factors which prejudice the 
role which the social sciences ought 
to play in the contemporary world. 
We ought to be able to offer to the 
government and to the communica- 
tions industries some hundreds of in- 
dividuals, technically expert and able 
to communicate with each other in 
terms of a common basic orienta- 
tion. The Council believes that the 
state of our knowledge is such that 
this should be possible—that the vari- 
ous patches of isolated inquiry are 


now sufficiently numerous to be syn- 
thesized into a quilt—and we hope 
that something of this sort may be 
achieved before the social sciences 
are called on to contribute their help 
to the herculean task of international 
reorganization, the task for which 
the war provides a training ground. 
Grecory Bateson. 


Council on Intercultural Relations 
15 West 77th Street 
New York City 
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METHOD AND 


PsYCHOANALYTICAL 
THE Doctrine OF Freup. By 


Roland Dalbiez. London: Long- 
mans, 1941. Vol. I (Exposition), 
pp. xvi, 415. Vol. II (Discussion), 
pp. xii, 331. £2-0-0-. 


PsYCHODYNAMICS OF ABNORMAL BE- 
HAVIOR. By J. F. Brown. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. xvi, 484. 


Of the many “schools” which have 
laid claim to the exclusive possession 
of the magic key to the human 
Psyche none has been as far removed 
from the main stream of psychologi- 
cal teaching as Psychoanalysis. 
Slowly, the majority of psychologists 
have begun to realize that somehow 
or other they must come to terms 
with this “polymorphous pervert.” 
Usually, they have taken over from 
the psychoanalytic armory those 
weapons which they found useful for 
their own work; only rarely have 
they inquired explicitly just how the 
Freudian system fits in with ortho- 
dox psychology, or precisely which 
parts of this system constitute a 
genuine and permanent enrichment 
of their science. The two books re- 
viewed here make an attempt to give 
a systematic answer to questions such 
as these. 

Brown’s book is intended as a text- 
book on the subject of psychodynam- 
ics, “the integration and disintegra- 
tion of the human personality.” It is 
organized around psychoanalytic 
principles but these principles are re- 
lated, and in some parts subordinated, 


to the laws of Gestalt psychology. 
(The author stands particularly close 
to the position taken by K. Lewin, 
as the readers of his previous book, 
Psychology and the Social Order, 
will know.) The book is intended 
for students of psychology and for 
premedical and medical students, but 
the theoretical parts at least will be 
of considerably wider interest. A 
very good and up-to-date bibliogra- 
phy is provided, as well as a sub- 
ject and an author index. 

Throughout the book, the author 
discusses the various problems from 
the organismic point of view. This 
leads him to assert that “every sam- 
ple of human behavior, normal or 
abnormal, presents both a physiologi- 
cal . . . and a psychological . . . 
problem,” and thus to avoid the one- 
sided attitude of many textbook writ- 
ers in this field. The first part of the 
book is given over to a discussion 
of this general point of view, with 
particular reference to the mind- 
body problem. Here, as elsewhere, 
the author clarifies his meaning by 
a number of excellent “topographi- 
cal” diagrams, which should prove 
very helpful. There is a_ possible 
danger that students may take these 
diagrams to imply a greater degree 
of exact knowledge than we possess ; 
the use of such terms as “vectors” 
has at times been criticized for simi- 
lar reasons. 

The second part of the book deals 
with symptomatology, and is con- 
siderably briefer than is customary 
in books of this kind. For teaching 
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purposes, the method of treatment 
adopted compares favorably with the 
long list of symptoms usually given 
in textbooks; the student who comes 
to this subject without any previous 
knowledge requires guidance and 
selection rather than completeness. 

The third part gives an account of 
contemporary psychoanalytic theory 
from the organismic point of view, 
and “attempts to present the theory 
in all its aspects and with all its im- 
plications.” This part, brief and to 
the point without being sketchy, will 
without a doubt be valuable to the 
student. 

Part IV, written in collaboration 
with Dr. Menninger, deals with psy- 
chiatry, and here also the treatment 
differs in several points from the 
usual one. Each behavior-disorder 
is discussed systematically in terms 
of its cause, its significance, and its 
economy. A chapter on “genius” is 
included, rather daringly, in this part. 

A rather sketchy fifth part deals 
with psychodynamic theory. It is 
here that the author’s main original 
contribution would appear to lie, and 
it is disappointing to note that this 
section is extremely brief; indeed, 
it hardly exceeds a journal article 
in length. This is much to be re- 
gretted in view of the importance of 
the topics dealt with. 

Many topics which are generally 
included in textbooks on abnormal 
behavior are either left out or treated 
rather cursorily; instead there is far 
more theoretical and methodological 
discussion than usual. On the whole, 
the author keeps the balance between 
a merely factual “reference-book” 
presentation, and a merely theoreti- 
cal, philosophizing discussion. One 
might have liked to see one or two 
topics treated more fully; thus hyp- 
notism might have received a more 
thorough treatment, and the recent 


factorial studies on temperament by 
Burt, Guilford, and others might at 
least have been mentioned. But these 
are very minor omissions which are 
unlikely to diminish the usefulness 
of the book for psychological and 
medical students. 

More serious, perhaps, is the ten- 
dency of the author at times to pre- 
sent as generally accepted statements 
which are rather unorthodox; thus it 
is doubtful if the majority of intelli- 
gence testers would agree in assign- 
ing equal importance to heredity and 
environment in the determination of 
intelligence, nor would most psychol- 
ogists agree that “genius arises only 
in conflict situations of extreme 
severity.” But it is not by these very 
rare departures from fact that the 
book should be judged; its real im- 
portance lies in the author’s attempt 
to achieve a synthesis between two 
psychological schools whose tenets, 
if not actually opposed to each other, 
seemed (as originally presented) to 
have little in common. While by no 
means uniformly successful, the at- 
tempt constitutes a very real contri- 
bution to a unified psychology. 

Where Brown’s book is intended for 
the English-speaking student, and 
written from the organismic point of 
view, Dalbiez addresses himself to 
French psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and philosophers, and writes from a 
rather broader point of view. The 
fact that he writes for a French au- 
dience makes it inevitable that at 
times his book is concerned with 
arguments of purely sectional inter- 
est, yet the author’s breadth of view 
makes this book an important addi- 
tion to the psychological literature of 
the world, besides reminding the 
reader of the commanding influence 
French thought once held in the field 
under discussion. 

Reviewing the position of psycho- 
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analysis, the author states that in 
France Freud has made only enemies 
or disciples. In this, France re- 
sembles most other countries, where 
the same deplorable state of affairs 
either still exists, or has existed 
until very recently. It is this fact 
which led Dalbiez to make a critical 
examination of the foundations of 
psychoanalytic thought. This exami- 
nation led him to two conclusions 
with which it is difficult to disagree. 
In the first place, he finds that Freud 
makes no clear distinction between 
his method and his doctrine. The 
mixture of scientific theories, meta- 
physical constructions, and proven 
facts which characterizes Freud’s 
writing has begotten much fruitless 
controversy, and has, according to 
Dalbiez, played a large part in dis- 
crediting psychoanalysis. 

In the second place, Dalbiez con- 
siders that Freud is incapable of pre- 
senting his thought in a convincing 
form. “At the point where, in order 
to establish his theses, he ought to 
proceed by the accumulation of sim- 
ple, demonstrative examples, he 
plunges into interpretations which a 
critical mind can only judge to be 
incapable of proof.” These two de- 
fects Dalbiez sets out to remedy. 

The first volume, entitled Expost- 
tion, sets forth the Freudian system 
in a systematic form. It is impossible 
to deny the very real success of the 
author in giving an objective state- 
ment of psychoanalysis, a statement 
which avoids as far as possible the 
two defects which mar Freud’s own 
presentation. French psycioanalysts 
have generally applauded this part of 
the work, and accepted it almost 
without reservation. 

Starting with the psychopathology 
of everyday life, the author proceeds 
to a discussion of dreams; he then 
deals with sexual theory, the theory 


of the neuroses, and the psychoses. 
A particularly interesting chapter on 
“Sublimation, Art and Religion” con- 
cludes the book, apart from a very 
brief summary of Freud’s views on 
the “Structure of the Psychic Appa- 
ratus.” The illustrative material, case 
histories, etc., which accompany this 
exposition have been chosen with 
particular care, and will prove con- 
vincing to many who had previously 
suspended judgment. 

The second volume, entitled Dis- 
cussion, contains a critical evaluation 
of psychoanalysis. Even where the 
reader finds that he cannot agree with 
the position taken by Dalbiez, he 
will not be able to deny that his 
views have behind them considerable 
authority. Unlike many philosophical 
critics who base their views on a 
priori assumptions, Dalbiez spent 
several years in seeking to ascertain 
how far the facts agree with the 
Freudian theories. Unlike many 
analysts who have criticized Freud 
in the past, he brings to bear on these 
problems a mind well versed both in 
science and in philosophy. 

Observation and reflection, he says, 
convinced him that we are justified 
in distinguishing a methodology, a 
psychology, and a philosophy in psy- 
choanalysis. Summarized very brief- 
ly, his conclusion seems to be that 
Freud’s methodology is an extremely 
important scientific tool, that his psy- 
chology embodies many valuable con- 
tributions, but should be subjected to 
rigid criticism and not accepted in 
toto, and that his philosophy is al- 
most wholly nebulous and rather an 
expression of personal prejudice than 
an outcome of his scientific work. 

The first two chapters of the sec- 
ond volume deal with very general 
questions, viz., “The Unconscious” 
and “Psychic Dynamism.” In the first 
chapter, Dalbiez examines a number 
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of philosophical objections against 
the concept of the unconscious, and 
finds them unfounded. In the second 
chapter, he attempts to support 
Freud’s position by referring at 
length to Pavlov’s well-known ex- 
periments, concluding that there is 
“a remarkable convergence” between 
the conclusion reached by these two 
investigators. 

The third chapter, the most im- 
portant of all, is devoted to an exami- 
nation of the Freudian method of 
analysis. In Dalbiez’ opinion, the 
essential part of Freud’s work has 
been the creation of an entirely new 
method of exploring the mind. He 
argues the case with such skill that 
even the most determined opponent 
of psychoanalysis will find great diffi- 
culty in disagreeing with his con- 
clusions. 

In the remainder of the book, Dal- 
biez proceeds to develop his views 
on Freudian sexology, Freud’s theory 
of “Morbid Psychic Causality,” and 
“Psychoanalysis and the Life of the 
Spirit.” The general result of this 
review has already been indicated. 

There are one or two blemishes in 
this book which, as a whole, is un- 
doubtedly a highly valuable contri- 
bution to psychological literature. To 


this reviewer, the most serious of 
these blemishes is an overemphasis 
on purely logical philosophic argu- 
ment, and a comparative neglect of 
experimental studies. Luria’s work, 
to take but one instance, is not even 
mentioned. Ia general, reference is 
made almost exclusively to French 
authors ; English and American writ- 
ers are generally disregarded. This 
fault finds a compensating virtue in 
the fact that much French work that 
is comparatively unknown elsewhere 
is now introduced to readers to whom 
the original papers are inaccessible. 

Dalbiez ends his Introduction by 
saying that he would be glad if he 
had achieved “some contribution to 
the progress of psychology, and more 
particularly to psychological metho- 
dology, by successfully distilling 
from the psychoanalitical effects of 
to-day the results which will remain 
part of the science of to-morrow.” 
It cannot be denied that he has suc- 
ceeded admirably in an extremely 
difficult venture, and psychologists 
owe him a debt of gratitude. His 
book has gone a long way towards 
welding orthodox psychology and 
psychoanalysis into ome science. 

H. T. Eysenckx. 
London. 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


A. M. Carr-Saunders, Alexander Farquharson, Morris Ginsberg 
Assistant Editor: Julian Blackburn 


This Review has now been in existence for over 30 years. It is the only 
British quarterly devoted exclusively to sociology and is well known in 
all countries where sociology is studied. It publishes papers read to the 
Institute and other papers embodying the result of original thought and 
research in sociological matters. Population, race, social institutions, the 
relations between the social sciences, and the sociological aspects of the 
social services fall within its scope. 
Annual Subscription £1.1.0, post free 
Each part, 5s. 3d., post free 
War-time issues (2 parts in 1), 10s. 6d., post free 


The Le Play House Press 
Albert Road, Malvern 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


THE SEEMAN PRINTERY, INC. 


PRINTERS AND EDITION 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Facilities Unsurpassed 
in the South 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA, U.S.A. 
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THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW 


An American Journal of Psychoanalysis 
Devoted to an Understanding of Human Conduct 
Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe 
Managing Editor 
Huletts Landing, Washington Co., New York 
This Journal was established in 1913. It is devoted to an understand- 


ing of man, his behavior and his motives from a study of the structure 
and functions of his mind, particularly from a psychoanalytic standpoint. 


It contains abstracts of the leading foreign journals devoted to this 
subject and book reviews of the outstanding contributions in this field, 
together with articles not only by American, but by foreign authors. 


$6.00 Yearly. Published Quarterly. 
1 Volume a Year. $6.60 Foreign. 
$1.75 single copies. 


Orders to be sent to 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW 
64 West 56th Street. New York, N. Y. 
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PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY DUKE UNIVERSITY 


American Literature, A quarterly journal devoted to research in American 
Literature, published with the co-operation of the American Literature 
Group of the Modern Language Association of America. Subscription, 
$4.00 per year. Back volumes, $5.00 each. 


Character and Personality. A psychological quarterly devoted to studies 
of bevarior and personality. Subscription, $2.00 per year. The first 
number was published September, 1932. 


Contributions to Psychological Theory. A monograph series dealing with 
problems of psychological theory in the widest sense, including their 
relations to other fields of inquiry. The monographs appear irreg- 
ularly. Subscription, $5.00 per volume of approximately 450 pages. 


Duke Mathematical Journal. Began publication in 1935. Published under 
the auspices of Duke University with the co-operation of the Math- 
ematical Association of America. Subscription, $4.00 a year. 


Ecological Monographs. A quarterly journal devoted to the publication of 
original researches of ecological interest from the entire field of biolog- 
ical science. Subscription, $6.00 per year. The first number was pub- 
lished January, 1931. 


Educational Monographs. $1.00 a number. Six numbers published to date. 


Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society. Series I-X XIV 
previously published. $1.00 a series as available. 


Law and Contemporary Problems, A quarterly published by the School of 
Law, presenting in each issue a symposium on a problem of current 
importance having significant legal aspects. Subscription, $2.50 per 
year. The first number was published September, 1933. 


The Hispanic American Historical Review. A quarterly review dealing 
with the history of the Hispanic American countries. Subscription, 
$4.00 per year. 


The Journal of Parapsychology. A scientific quarterly dealing with extra- 
sensory perception and related topics. Subscription, $4.00 a year. 


The South Atlantic Quarterly. A magazine of modern opinion and dis- 
cussion, founded in 1902. Subscription, $3.00 per year. 
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